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NEVILE’s Court, TRINITY 


From David Loggan’s Cantabrigia Illustrata 
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At the Enceenia in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, 
n a1 June, Sir Giles Scott, R.A., received the honorary 
legree of D.C.L. Sir Giles was presented to the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Rev. F. J. Lys, Provost of Worcester, 
s “one of our greatest architects, not merely by the num- 
er of buildings which he has designed, but because we 
recognise in each of them Jlineamentorum mira symmetria, 
rum exquistta harmonia et impressum ingenium suum et 

prietas. Liverpool Cathedral, begun when he had 
scarcely come of age, is still unfinished; but Charter- 
iouse Chapel and Clare College, Cambridge, are 
enal examples of his completed work. If we turn to 
Oxford, the new buildings of Magdalen fit so admirably 
ith their neighbour ut et illius /ormae congruere videatur 

suam ipsa indolem exprimere. The Chapel of Lady 
Margaret Hall tnsperata audacia exempla refert Byzantina. 
His versatility is no less remarkable—nihil est cui aptare 

non possit. In a theatre built by England’s greatest 
rchitect, the honour now to be conferred is peculiarly 
ppropriate, 








rete 





= The Vice-Chancellor in giving the degree described 
Sir Giles as:—<Archilecte egregie qui admirationem et gratiam 
plurimis locts et in hac urbe nostra arte exquisita movistt. 


No more delightful scene could be imagined for 2 Con- 
ference than Cambridge, so that the success of the 
R.I.B.A. Annual Conference was assured from the 
moment that Cambridge was chosen, and with the per- 


the three crowded days was enjoyed to the full by the 400 
r so members and their guests who took part. Cam- 


ridge in mid-June, quiet in the enjoyment of its only 


nother May term is over, has a peculiar delightfulness 
which the greater urban life of the sister university town 
does not allow. 


Overshadowed by the reputation of the University, 
Cambridge as a town with a history and architecture in 
sown right does not usually receive the attention it 
eserves, but as Mr. Stanley Ramsey has pointed out in 
us account of one of the tours, Cambridge has a unique 
faracter as the frontier town to the great fen country, 
centuries impassable but by the river except to those 

its hard-won secrets; and as the inland distribution 
entre for the rich trade of King’s Lynn, gained an im- 
tance early in the Middle Ages that has never quite 
ten superseded. The characteristics derived from her 
seographical position can stil! be traced, while no in- 








fect organisation of the local committee every moment of 


halfconcealed relief that all the flurry and bustle of 


Journal 


dustrial development has come tc swamp the quietness of 
a town with local rather than national responsibilities. 
Cambridge still looks north to the fenland rather than 
south to London. 


The number and variety of modern buildings in Cam- 
bridge show that, whatever her history as town or uni- 
versity, Cambridge is not living only on her past. Sir 
Giles Scott’s great University Library is a building of 
outstanding importance and one in every way worthy of 
its place and function. The biggest single building work 
that has ever been given to one architect in Cambridge, 
it is for us naturally a matter of pride that the architect 
should be our President elect. This was the outstanding 
place of pilgrimage for all those at the Conference who 
were interested in contemporary work, but in almost 
every College, and throughout the town, was other evi- 
dence to be found that Cambridge is architect-conscious 
and that this, the greatest building age that the Univer- 
sity has ever known, will be one that will be remembered 
with pride. The town, too, now that Mr. Cowles- 
Voysey’s scheme for a new guildhall has been accepted, 
as was announced a few days ago, will take its place as 
the promoter of an architectural work of outstanding 
importance, so that the R.I.B.A., when next it meets there 
some years hence, will be able to be received in a hall in 
every way worthy of the architectural glories of Cam- 
bridge. 


On Wednesday 28 June the foundation stone of the 
R.1.B.A. new building in Portland Place was laid by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Howard de Walden, Hon. F.R.I.B.A. 
and ground-landlord of the land on which the building is 
to stand. For various reasons, as the President and Mr. 
Maurice Webb explained in the speeches which are re- 
ported in this JouRNAL, it was decided to keep the event 
as a domestic affair, reserving the greater ceremonial for 
the date, some time in the autumn of 1934, when the 
completed building will be opened and when the Royal 
Institute will come to its new home with all the high 
anticipations appropriate to the start of its second hun- 
dred years. As the first material demonstration that this 
time is so near at hand, the foundation-stone laying with 
its dignified and simple ceremony was a moment of deep 
significance of which all those present must have been 


aware. 


Mr. Wornum had produced and The Architect and 
Building News generously printed and presented to all 
those at the function a magnificent series of black and 
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white perspective views of the interior of the chief rooms 
in the new building, which nelped to stir imagination to 
some realisation of what the new building will be. 


The mallet, which, with the trowel, was the gift of the 
architect, was modelled by Mr. James Woodford, its 
head being made of British woods from the five conti- 
nents of the world, and the trowel was designed by Mr. 
Bainbridge Reynolds. . 








AND CASKET 


THe Mat.et, TRowEeE! 


A Special Committee was appointed by the Council 


of the R.I.B.A. last March having as one of its terms of 


reference the consideration of a scale of fees for specu- 
lative building work. The Committee has now reported 
upon that part of its work, and the scale, which is issued 
as an inset with this number of the JOURNAL, was ap- 
proved by the Council on 12 June. It is now intended 
to withdraw the 1932 scale so far as it applied to private 
enterprise work. 


This is one of the matters in which the newly formed 
Public Relations Committee can undertake propaganda 
work in order to give publicity to the scale and at the 
same time to obtain for architects some of the vast 
amount of work with which they have hitherto not been 
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P nh) 
associated. The special committee realised 1 the; 
investigations that it is useless to offer the sp culatiye 
builder the small formal house of tne type so oiren pro- 
duced by architects, because it makes no app: .! to his 
public; it is for architects to meet the dem. nd with 


designs which, while avoiding the glaring inccngruities 
that have been produced in the past, will attract those 
for whom they are intended, and thus justify the efforts 
that are being made to improve the amenities of tow, 
and country. 


The Special Committee is of the opinion thai in some 
respects the builder, having profited by long experience 
in giving the public what it wants, has something to 
teach the architect in regard to internal arrangements 
of the home and its fittings. It is therefore confidenth 
suggested that collaboration between builder and archi- 
tect will produce a better type of dwelling than hitherto, 
With these points in mind the new scale has been 
evolved, and it is believed that in practice it will prove 
to be of material benefit, not only to the architect and 
builder, but to that public which it concerns as well as 
to the community as a whole. 


The Exhibition of British Industrial Art at present 
being held at Dorland Hall is a challenge to all those 
who hold that for all that is best and most up to date in 
modern design and decoration we must go abroad. Itis 
an exhibition with a new purpose, of which the entrance 
hall to the exhibition, with its sculptured figures and its 
decorative arrangements of the tools and implements of 
industry is symbolical. The encouragement of trade 
obviously forms part of its purpose, but its aims are not 
purely commercial. It is an intelligent attempt to prove 
that this country is as capable as any other of meeting 
modern demands, by making imaginative use of modern 
materials, and it points out as vividly as possible that con- 
venience, though important, is not everything; that 
without beauty of design the qualities of efficiency and 
utility for which we must inevitably look in modern pro- 
ducts lose half their excellence. This emphasis on the 
necessity of good design in everything gives the exhi- 
bition a special character, and an exciting quality which 
makes one come away, not cross and exhausted as from 
most exhibitions, but satisfied and very cheerful. 


One encouraging thing about the exhibition is the 
fact that it is intended simply as the first of many similar 
exhibitions. It is the forerunner of a concerted move- 
ment to improve the standard of English goods, to win 
back for England the reputation she held in the eigh- 
teenth century for workmanship and design, a movement 
which, with Royalty as its patron and Cabinet Ministers 
as its active supporters, assumes a national importance. 


We wish to express our sympathy on behalf of the 
Royal Institute with Mr. John Bennett, City Architect o! 
Exeter, on thedeath of Mrs. Bennett, which happened with 
tragic suddenness just before the Conference Banquet. 
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K1NG’s AND CLARE COLLEGES FROM THE BACKS 
Photograph reproduced by permission of Country Life 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


21-24 JUNE 1933 


GUILDHALL, 22 JUNE 1933 
unstable equilibrium. There is some lack of conviction 
as to what we really want even for our own time, and 
experiments in such a permanent form have their risks 
and responsibilities. In another respect our responsi- 
bility to the architectural past and future hampers the 
present. The present holds the past in trust for the 
future. How far are we justified in destroying? The 
expanding life of the present cannot be held in the 
inelastic bonds of the past, and yet, when our age stands 
at the bar of the future, will the past rise up out of its 
ruins and condemn us? These ethical problems confront 
the architects of to-day. For the first time, perhaps, we 
are fully or, at any rate, uneasily conscious of them. And 
they cannot be treated purely theoretically. They are in- 
extricably blended with the practical problems I have 
indicated. 

Your members will find here survivals of the past 
fitted in to the requirements of the present—you may say 
not always successfully, but in the main honestly. You 
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a THE INAUGURAL MEETING IN THE 
and 
pro- HE Inaugural Meeting of the Conference was held 
the in the Guildhall on the morning of 22 June, when 
xhi- the members of the Conference were welcomed 
hich y thee MAYOR OF CAMBRIDGE, ALDERMAN 
rom @ MRS. F. A. KEYNES, J.P., who said:— 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I esteem it a 
great honour to welcome this distinguished company to 
the § Cambridge. It is the first time that the Royal Institute 
nilar British Architects has held its Conference here, and I 
ove- ff take it as a tribute to the flourishing condition of the 
win § local chapter, upon which I should like to congratulate 
igh- § thechairman, Mr. Theodore Fyfe. 
nent Naturally, perhaps, we regard Cambridge as a suit- 
sters § able centre for your gathering for other reasons also. It 
ee may almost be said to form an epitome of the history of 
Lnglish architecture. 
the More than any other material element of our social 
ce ‘nvironment, architecture is a link between the genera- 
with F tions. We mostly inhabit survivals of the past and are com- 
a pelled to build for the future. The present is in a state of 








will find demonstrations of modern architecture adapted 
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to the present demands of science providit o a decent 
1 into veiled 
mysteries. You will, I am sure, all be eager to see the 
reat work that is in the hands of 

tinguished President, who was honoured yesterday by the 
Sister University. You 
building in which I have the honour to receive you a 


1 1 
} | ft 


covering for almost indecent investigations 


future dis- 


youl 


will find in this inconspicuous 


record of the long history, the confused efforts of our 
civic forefathers, and you can see for yourselves how 
great is the need of suitable housing for the Corporation 
of this ancient borough and its officials. Plans prepared 
by Mr. Cowles-Voysey for the rebuilding of the Guildhall 
are under consideration by the Council 


Part of this island site has been in the cor porate posses- 


sion of the borough since the thirteenth century. From 
this Guildhall we look over the market-place—a square 
perambulated, we are told, by Erasmus and by so many 


would need whole 


famous men since his time that it 
chapters of Ecclesiasticus to commemorate them. Among 
them may be numbered Sir Christopher Wren, who 


may have been a frequent visitor from the time when his 
autocratic uncle called him in to build his Chapel 
of Pembroke. I wonder if he, a 
a magnificent scale, even saw a vision ol 


town-planner on 
a Guildhall 
worthy of its place on this island at the heart of the 
University. 

The academic building encroaching 
more and more upon the territory of daily business life, 
and I know that you, Mr. President, will appreciate and 
sympathise with our problems of town-planning in such 
a congested area. As the the 


waves of are 


local authority. Town 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


Sir 
to offer your wership our very 


RAYMOND UNWIN said: It is my privilege 
grateful thanks for the 

athering of the 
We thank you sin- 


cordial reception you have given to this g 
Institute in your ancient borough. 
cerely for all that you have done to make our conference 
successful. We thank you for such a wonderful site as 
this town provides, and for 

weather. You have referred to the r¢ 
Town and University, and | congratulate you 
the moment you are not in danger of 
the University by aggressive ind ial 


maustri 


arranging such propitious 


between 
that at 


lations 


development, 
such as is threatening to swamp your sister Univ rsity 
of Oxford. You have spoken of the housing of the Cor- 


poration. Of the housing of the people I hay 


e had more 
to say. although I 





experience, and shall have something 


am afraid many members of this conference may be 
tired of hearing me on this subject: thev have this satis 
faction—they will not have to listen to me much 


longer. 


1 


I wish first to congratulate Mr. Blow, the President of 


on the 
made, and on 


the Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society, 
successful arrangements he and they hav 


the swamping of 
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Council is most anxious to preserve the am nities , 
Cambridge, but it is often difficult to re« ile this 


desire with the imperative demands of fac ‘ities fo 
traffic. The Cambridge Antiquarian Societ nd ti 
Cambridge Preservation Society are ready at nd wit) 
their advice and the Council values their co-: eratio, 
but Cambridge as a town in its public buildings}; 


hitherto taken a modest place architecturally. Th, 
future will, I hope, increase its dignity. On 


lunctior 

has been, and probably must always be, to provide 
home for the University, not to rival it. 

The town has done its part in providing mast 


builders and craftsmen. The building trade is 
here, its traditions are good, its craftsmen are o! 


Strong 
the best 
But we recognise that it is the great amount of wor! 
provided by the University and the colleges that ha 
stimulated these trades and made them what they ar 
In addition to builders and craftsmen, Cambridge offers 
for your buildings level sites, free from flood water 
intersected only by the gentle, meandering Cam, with; 
background of fen, meadow, open spaces fringed wit! 
trees—-a fair setting for fair buildings. 

Many of you already know Cambridge intimatel 
We welcome you back among us. You others who com 
as strangers or occasional visitors we welcome also, an 
hope that you, too, will understand something of th 
spell that Cambridge, both as University and town 
exercises over her sons and daughters. 

In the name of the Borough of Cambridge I am happ 
to offer you all a cordial welcome, with our 
wishes for the success of your Conference. 


very best 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
the distinguished gathering they have assembled; I exten 
our thanks to Mr. Theodore Fyfe, the Chairman of th 
Cambridge Chapter, and to Mr. Norman Hurst, the con- 
ference secretary, for having staged for us such a mag: 
nificent conference. We are full of gratitude to them. 
Now I come to this question of housing; and first as | 
the housing deficiency. I find from the 1931 censw 
returns so far as available, that, taking the separat 
families in England and Wales as the basis, th 
deficiency in dwellings is half a million more than! 
was in 1911. That represents something like the defic- 
ency due to the war years. After all our struggling \ 
have failed te make any impression on the war deficienc 
The shortage of houses in 1911 was already a quarter 
a million, and therefore in 1931 we were three-quarters 
of a million short of dwellings to go round. ‘That ha 
nothing to do with slums or bad housing. In addition 
the three-quarters of a million houses required to maki 
up the deficiency, I estimate there are half a_millio: 
houses not fit to live in, and another half a million that 
fall far below any decent standard of accommodatio! 
that any of us would set up. 
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Trinity GREAT Court 
Photograph reproduced by permission of Country Life 


Many of you will have seen that The Architects’ Journal 
this week has dealt with six great cities; they have come 
to the conclusion that a moderate basis for estimating 
overcrowding is anything over one and a half persons per 
room. I would ask you to look at it in this way: take your 
own dwelling and assume your family grows until there 
are one and a half persons per room, and see what you 
would think of it. The total population of the six cities 
is 4,707,000 people, and of these The Architects’ Journal 
saVS 1,194,513 are overcrowded, that is over 25 per cent., 
and they estimate that to get rid of the overcrowding 
280,000 houses are necessary. 

[ need not further stress the need. The question I 
want to put to this conference, and to the architectural 
profession, most seriously, is, how are these people to be 
housed? ‘This is the vastest architectural problem of our 
time. We hear of over-production in commodities, we 
hear that in Canada and other countries they have sur- 
plus wheat stored up enough to last a year and a half. 
We hear of all sorts of over-production. Why is it we have 
this under-production of dwellings, which are quite as 
important for our welfare as wheat and other products? 
Not only is this the biggest architectural problem of our 
ume, but it represents the most important town-planning 
problem. 

The Institute have had sitting under the chairmanship 
of Major Barnes a committee dealing with slum clearance 
and overcrowding. They have not found the problem of 
‘lum clearance an easy one, and we are awaiting with 
interest their report; but the Chairman has given me one 
or two fruitful suggestions. He says there is very useful 
work for citizens to do in surveying conditions and 





putting them before borough councils. Information is 
required that they may see where the difficulties lie, and 
suggestions are useful in the determination of what land 
is available. There is still more to do in preventing the 
erection of intrusive industrial and other buildings which 
are crowding out people in places where people ought to 
live, and wnere industries ought not to be placed. 

How, then, are these families to be dealt with, and 
how are they to be housed—in homes or in warehouses? 
Some of the modernists in construction, and other things, 
are not less prone than the more traditional folk to 
make misleading use of statements in putting forward 
their ideas of what is required; that is not the right way 
to go to work. There is a great deal of talk about housing 
families in vast steel and concrete warehouses, and of the 
great economy, and increased urban benefits, whatever 
these may be, to follow fromso doing. It may be that the 
modern family will like living in a few cells in a vast 
pile of biscuit boxes. I do not know. That has never 
appealed to me as an attractive idea of a home. Perhaps 
I am prejudiced. To-day I am celebrating the com- 
pletion of 40 years as a family man; and I have been for- 
tunate in living the whole of those 40 years in places that 
did appeal to me as home. Certainly I do feel that the 
difference between what some of our speculative builders 
call ‘“‘houses”’ and a real home, is one of vital importance. 
I venture to think it is perhaps the most important dis- 
tinction we have to keep in our minds in the next 10 or 
20 years. 

I agree there may be many alternative ways of housing 
families in dwellings that are homes. It may be possible, 
for example, to copy some of the beautiful features of 
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Cambridge, grouping houses round courts and quad- 
rangles after the example of colleges. I do not want to 
dogmatise or to persuade people to be housed in my par- 
ticular way. If people do want to be housed in big 
masses in the centre of a town by all means let them be 
so housed; nor do I want to interfere with the fascinating 
game of bricks on a large scale which many of our 
designers are enjoving at the present time; but I do want 
us to be serious and careful about it; because it is easier 
to allow these piles to be put up than to get them 
removed. 

The reasons given for warehousing are that we cannot 
afford the cost of cottage homes, we cannot afford the 
space occupied by them, and we cannot afford the 
journeys to and from the places of employment. Let us 
examine these reasons and see what substance there is in 
them. Housing schemes are generally spaced 12 dwel- 
lings to the acre. I am going to be more generous and 
take 10, because it simplifies my arithmetic. According 

T 


to the last census returns J calculate that the whole of 


the families of England and Wales living in houses built 
10 to the acre would require 1,599 square miles. The 
County of Somerset contains rather more, so you could 
house the whole of the population of England and Wales 
in the County of Somerset. The Greater London region 


contains 1,846 square miles. I will give the County of 


London, containing 117 square miles, for public build- 
ings, shops, warehouses and industrial buildings. We 
will add the 1,590 square miles for housing the popula- 
tion of England and Wales and still have 130 square 
miles ieft in the region for open space. We should then 
have housed the whole of the population of England and 
Wales in the region outside the County of London, and 
have given them a belt of 130 square miles open space to 
play in. 

Is it not ridiculous to talk about shortage of sites when 
you have this vast acreage? People who wish to put up 
these concrete warehouses are too ready to think we are 
short of space. The fact is we scatter our houses all over 
the place, or we string them out along roads and make 
ribbon development. [t is not the land we occupy that 
matters, it is the land we spoil in scattering our houses 
over the country. We have had to house in London in the 
last 20 years 647,000 families. If we take a circle of eight 
miles radius to pass beyond the parts of London which 
were already largely built up, I find it would have been 


s0ssible to house all those families at 10 houses to the 
J 


acre within a belt one and seven-eighths of a mile wide: 
that would add but one mile to the average journey 
to the centre of London. If we take 40 houses to the acre 
for the whole of them it would still require a belt half a 
mile wide. The fact is again we 
dwellings haphazard over a belt 10 miles wide, all round 
London, because we have not had any proper planning 
or control. 

I think we may fairly say we can afford the space. 


have scattered these 


Now as to the cost of homes as compared with the cost of 


Y 1933 


warehouses. It costs us in London about £300 p: - family 
more for each family we house in a tenement \slock jn 
the centre than for each family we house in a little 
cottage on the outskirts of London. If the e: 


LUSIasts 
for steel and concrete tell us, as they do, that they are 
going to house these people for less money, I d« not say 


it cannot be done, nor that ifdone the method of })uildine 


would not be extremely useful for many purposes, 
There is, however, a big margin of cost to extin- 
guished yet; and there is a great deal to be found out. 
We know nothing yet of the conductivity of sound in 


buildings of that type, when used as dwellings. I am 
wondering if I lived in one of these cells how many 
gramophones and loud speakers I should have to hear 
at once. Last week I was helping to persuade the 
National Physical Laboratory and the Building Research 
Board to undertake researches to find out whether and 
how it would be possible to prevent sound travelling 
about these buildings. 

There was another issue raised; it was said that open 
cottage building was destroying land that is providing us 
with food; that we cannot afford to give up the farm land. 

find that there is no more in that argument tnan in the 
question of space, for it is remarkable that houses, each 
with a garden on the basis of 10 or 12 to the acre, pro- 
duce far more food than on the average is produced when 
the land is being farmed. There are figures available to 
show that these little gardens frequently produce food 
worth 2s. a week. Let us halve it and savy Is., or £2 10s. 
per annum; with 12 houses to the acre that is £30: with 
10 houses to the acre it is £25. If there are any farmers 
here I would like to know what they would say to farm 
land generally producing crops of the value of £25 per 


acre. They would be glad of £5 an acre from much of 


our land. Clearly we are not losing much food production 
in this way. 

It was recently advocated in The Times that all tenement 
dwellings should have balconies. If there must be tene- 
ments by all means add balconies; it is the least that can 
be done; but that is going to add a little to our £300 
extra cost as compared with the cottage. I have been 
fortunate in bringing up my small family in a house where 
the children could run in and out of the garden; I 
believe there is more value in what my children called 
“digeling’ than in any other form of education that 
could have been given. There is education mental, moral 
and physical in contact with the earth, the weather and 
erowing things—animals and flowers. When father be- 
comes grumpy and tired with the noise they make, the 
children have but to slip out into the garden! The 
difference between tenement and a home is to me not one 
of degree, it is one of kind. It is the difference between 4 
home in which a family is likely to grow healthily, and 
a mere house to contain them. 

We are told, also, that we cannot afford the daily 


journeys to and from work, and there is something in the 


. . 4 } . 
argument; but we may ask is it not better that t 
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ould find workers near the doors; that in fact 
y should make one journey to the place where 
s of the workers are, rather than that the 


ould make 300 journeys a year for the rest of 


s. I believe it would more than pay if the 
were taken to the homes, removed from the 
‘London and other towns and planted on the 
!t would give opportunity for increased 
_and the factories would gain by it. 


roblem of the growth of towns is one of planning 
mn; we have to look at it as we do at other pro- 
planning and design; 


we must think of the whole 
If we architects are worthy of the name we 
smething of the problem of having to think in 


rms be sides that of mere cubic space. Here we 


are thinking of families that have to grow up and culti- 
vate happy relations. We are thinking of homes that will 
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not only give them elbow room, but something that will 
entwine itself around their heart’s affections, associations 
that they will carry with them all the days of their life. 
That in my view is what the architect can and should 
give to the generations: not only in the home, but in the 
town, which is the extension of the home, we should see 
it as a place to live in. I believe you who are younger 
may do in your generation what we were not able to do 
in ours. We have nearly solved the production of 
quantity, for various reasons, one being that the popula- 
tion is likely to be stationary in seven years. You should 
be able to settle down more quietly and thoroughly to the 
rebuilding of this land; to the rebuilding of the wretched 
hovels hurried up in mass formation. There should be 
the time to do it well, and to give to the work a quality 
worthy to be compared to the quantity already 
achieved. 
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The Architecture of Cambridge 


The President’s inaugural address was 


followed by two papers on the Architecture of Cambridge by Mr. Geoffrey Webb and Mr. 


Beresford Pite; unhappily, Mr. Webb, who spoke extempore on the Architecture Prior to the Nineteenth Century, has been ill sinc 


the conference and unable to prepare his paper for publication. 


We feel that none of our readers would wish us to print a repert 


which, without his revisions, would be but a garbled version of a speech as brilliant in its delivery as it was scholarly in substance 
We are therefore holding the publication over until the next JOURNAL, when we hope Mr. Geoffrey Webb will have recovere! 
4) S t a > yrey 


[Ep.] 


sufficiently to make his revistons.- 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BY MR. 


The nineteenth century succeeded to the settled 
and almost arid traditions of the previous era in 
the storm of the European War, which occasioned a 


lacuna in architectural development, not unlike that of 


the Black Death of the fourteenth century, and also not 
without resemblance to the recent breach in our com- 
placent civilisation which now deprives generalisation 
upon the progress of the arts of any certainty. 

The position of architecture at the close of the 
Renaissance era may fairly be described as awaiting a 
revival. That revival came with enthusiastic force is 
abundantly evident in the cities of the Empire, and 
specifically in its centres of culture. 

Cambridge affords — sufficient 
confidence, scholarship and response to contemporary 
influences which the successive revivals of the nineteenth 


illustration of the 


century produced, and which left us at the opening of 


the twentieth century gasping for some new adventure 
in originality. The catastrophe of its first quarter has 


brought the birth-pangs of a new experience. 





BERESFORD 


PITE, M.A. 

The rediscovery of Greece by archeologists, most 
architects, through the initiative impulse of revivalism 
introduced the new principle of refinement into archi- 
tecture with far-reaching effects. The ordered systems 
of design were retained but vivified with what was 
believed to be the Grecian spirit. Downing College by 
William Wilkins, the young Fellow of Caius, is one 
of the earliest, and one may add the best building of th 
Greek revival. The affectionate zeal for classical art 0! 
the pure, not the Renaissance school, soon gave Cam- 
bridge the Fitzwilliam fagade by Basevi, and later th 
great library by Cockerell, a design not without relatio! 
to Wren’s great addition to Trinity. 

The dependance of these works of architecture upor 
exact scholarship for their justification in the detail 0! 
design is manifest, and is severely felt when additions 
have to be made to the original schemes by us moderns. 
Meanwhile the revival spirit had laid hold upon th 
incipient romanticism which burst into activity alte! 
the Peace of 1815, and enthusiastic study was concet- 
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ated on the neglected Gothic art of England. Books 
of delinvated examples and Grammars of Gothic were 
published to enable architects to apply a medieval 
clothine to buildings designed upon the systematic 
plans then fundamentally modern and proper. 

’ Thomas Rickman, the grammarian, erected the 


creat new building of St. John’s, and the Bridge of 


Sighs in the ultimate Tudor Gothic, and it is well to 
remark the courage of that College as well as of the 
architect in building it of stone, avoiding the inferiority 
of the red brickwork of the parent courts. 

The buildings of King’s College of the nineteenth 
century retort upon its own inheritance of the eighteenth; 
for as Gibbs designed to classicise the north front of the 
chapel—in consistent emulation of Inigo Jones’s en- 
lightened work at St. Paul’s, so Wilkins was authorised, 
on the completion of the false cloister or screen to the 
parade, to “ gothicise ’’ Gibbs’s dignified classic eleva- 
tion. That such Revivalism was then sincere, couragous 
and consistent cannot be denied. It is strange to reflect 
how little the pre-eminent magnificence of the Chapel 
appealed to the eighteenth century in its purblindness, 
as well as the enthusiasm which the Gibbs building a 
century later awakened. The Gothic tradition in a 
subsequent phase, however, produced the Scott building 
in the parade and the serenely beautiful Bodley group 
by the river. 

‘The progress of the Gothic revival through the propa- 
ganda of the Cambridge Camden Society had, in the 
meanwhile, revolutionised the ecclesiastical arts of the 
country. Sir Gilbert Scott, its most important protago- 
nist and the dominating personality of his epoch, be- 
stowed upon St. John’s a chapel which we may prophesy 
future generations will not dispraise. This fine design 
gives a pervading dignity to the whole of the University. 
The certainty of its assurance that perfection was ob- 
tained in the “‘Middle pointed”’ is evident, and even such 
mistaken certainties should demand our respect. The 
present-day superiority of taste may well be asked if it 
could do better. 

The pre-Raphaelites at this stage of the revival were 
preaching and practising. Medieval art was found to be 
as genuine and capable of elucidation for present-day 
requirements as Greek, and its positive use as an equiv- 
lent for Classic, in all classes of buildings, was asserted 
and exemplified. As William Butterfield had invented 
a Gothic Renaissance art, virile and progressive for 
churches, so Waterhouse, with masculine force and 
Manchester energy, was applying the doctrine that 
Gothic was a living not a dead style to municipal and 
college buildings. The Union at Cambridge was an early 
success. It seems difficult to realise that this building had 
a reputation; why difficult we may chasten ourselves to 
answer—-chasten ourselves by saying if we had been in 
the days of our fathers we would not have done after their 
works. The commission for the Balliol building at 
Oxford resulted; then the lodge and buildings at 
Pembroke, which have attracted the 











admiration of 
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continental architects as a typical success of English 
architecture. Recognition of the European standpoint 
which is not antiquarian or grammarian, but modern 
must be made and the architectural comprehensive 
ideal respected. The Caius building, erected about 1870, 
solving a difficulty of site and plan in a way that has given 
that College a uniquely dignified position in the Cam- 
bridge ensemble—the gradual recognition that liberty 
was permissible, from the shackles of a period of Gothic 
style is evident; freedom was being gained and revivalism 
as such discounted. 

It can be recalled that Street’s Law Courts in London 
had by this time brought the revived Gothic to its acme 
of interest and vivacity, and that Waterhouse, signifi- 
cantly, was moving onward. 

But the Gothic revival had more lives than one; it had 
laid hold on ecclesiastical and domestic building, rein- 
forced by the arts and crafts movement on both these 
departments; but its greatest result remained in that it 
had re-centred standards of taste first in pseudo-antiquity 
and ultimately in a solemnising reverence for all old 
work. This looking backwards, not to distant ideals but 
to almost everything that was second-hand in furniture 
and old building, remains as a deleterious influence 
delaying both progress and sincerity in design. Though 
uncritical, sentimental and illogical, it abides after the 
passing away of the really great artists among the archi- 
tects whose work gave it impetus in the latest phase of 
the Gothic revival. Norman Shaw’s great gift for repro- 
ducing the atmosphere of a period in designs of marked 
artistic power led this backward march, but of his work 
Cambridge has no example. 

Sir Gilbert Scott’s son, George Gilbert Scott, sometime 
fellow of Jesus, in a short time, with few works, exercised 
a leader’s gifts with designs that were pungently ancient 
but powerfully artistic. It may be detected in the 
additions to the front of King’s, in the restoration of the 
northern wing of Peterhouse, the hall of Christ’s and at 


Jesus. He also submitted significant alternative designs 


for the Divinity School, erected by Mr. Basil Champneys 
(who must now be the doyen of our profession) ; one of 
Scott’s designs for the school was pure Gothic, the 
other a fresh use of later date, like the third court of 
St. John’s. The addition to Pembroke, however, was 
G. G. Scott’s Cambridge chef d’euvre and remains as 
attractive to-day as when built. The extension of Wren’s 
chapel is also his work, and his intervention to preserve 
the old Jacobean library is significant of the new care for 
all old buildings. Bodley, who became the leader in the 
latter days of the school, practised later Gothic, built the 
chapel at Queen’s besides the King’s building already 
mentioned. 

But that a dead-end has been reached in revivalism 
was evidenced by such fads as crazy paving and the 
indispensable lead glass, and it only remained to 
endeavour everything, as if architecture could look after 
herself without the direction of a valid artistic ideal, old 
or new. The drift towards this freedom from enthusiasm 
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or doctrinal bias can be seen in the i 
large blocks of important buildings 
which lie, without any general scheme, 
behind Sir T. G. Jackson’s big museum 
a work that is characteristic of its 
author’s taste for mixtures of scale and 
detail, but, as a whole, providing Cam- 
bridge with a fine example of Oxford 
style. These great laboratory blocks 
seems to have given up that hope which 
exercises influence, an element of prc- 
paganda which was already character- OSs 4 | Og mB ~ Gay ; wv: ; 
istic of Cambridge architecture; but ae ES by ans saiaietion ET . a 
they are very recent, their authors are ee , AL w ! le: ;, ‘es i | ; f Uni 
among us and are evidently enjoving Yr 5 Find + US J r ' . = fot 
their release from the battle of the a” ale BA oO . : fe ees \\ =: ! of t 
stvles. : sr = os vy | 
To the two generations of Gilbert wa ar Vig lec tate a 
Scott to whom Cambridge owes so ~~ aa rm ¥ Svs wh 
much, is added a third in Sir Giles 3) 4 “aes e E = = ee 
Gilbert Scott, whose new building for Ay = Wa. a. Wa Fa. ae : ; si 
Clare sums up the progress of the era y= pr ie Oe le HES, — a 
witha delicious grace. His great library L fee! eh BE ea ma) WES ATR aa 
building must perforce make its own 4 ; € (ype - hha * oh 
standard when its time comes. Em- aay — =e i ee . N 
manuel provides a conspicuous effort : € f 
to make late Gothic revival effective 
in the detached building by Leonard 
Stokes, and Jesus has carried the same 
ideal further with freedom by Mr. 
Morley Horder. Sir Aston Webb's 
buildings at Caius, Magdalene and | : ton ah “34 ee ; a Fi . setae 
the Leys School all belong to the same b : gh we We MaiSL; habe | hake has 
school of resultant revivalism, where . Ss : : Jy | tS 1] is The 
Sir Edward Lutyens’s new building of err. ee Ae «pr i — part 
Magdalene still abides. It may be that ; ‘ 2. aad 
the new wonder of modernism with its 5. - : E 
fever and baldness may yet invade the Se mies Bip ns ee sa aee takes : tase held 
University, but of this it is useless to pe er wai mS : This 
para 
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prophesy. ‘The search for the new ex- 
pression inart will need to be reinforced 
by a studious discernment of the spirit 
which evoked and accomplished the I sh 
great buildings of the past. Without this serious analysis of drawn out of the study of the past to provide the stimulus. have 
motive and simplicity of aim the modern movement may breadth of judgment and motive power in design {o1 is th 
become that which it most deprecates—the simulation of which modern architecture looks, and for the lack o! ap 
an unreal innocence of heart. which she faints. scien 
There is a relation of scholarship to art which is not The President then moved a hearty vote of thanks feller 
inimical to genius, for this the University can stand to Mr. Geoffrey Webb and Mr. Beresford _ Pite taul 
witness. For at the root of all great architecture there which was carried by acclamation, and the meet- splet 
must be sincerity of purpose is evinced in the science ing terminated after brief speeches had been made in the | 
and art of all noble building; this quality has to be reply. Fitzy 
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The Conference Banquet 


The Conference Banquet was held on Friday evening, 
23 June. in the Hall of Trinity College, the President, 
Sir Ravmond Unwin, being in the chair. After the loyal 
toast, the toast of “The University of Cambridge” was pro- 
posed by Mr. D. T. FYFE [F.], chairman of the Cam- 
bridge Chapter, who said: In proposing the toast of the 
University of Cambridge I speak not as a member of it 
but as chairman of the local branch of an allied Society 


of the Royal Institute that is acting in the capacity of 


your host to-night. Many here will no doubt be asking, 
who are the allied Societies? What are their branches? 
What has Cambridge to do with them? Why, in fact, are 
we here at all? This is a matter which will no doubt be 
touched on later, but it may be useful to remark that 
some fifteen years ago the R.I.B.A. could not have held 
such a function as this—they would not have been able 
to harness the local organising capacity. 

Next to the education campaign they launched in the 
early years of this century the most important thing the 
R.I.B.A. have done in recent years among their members 
has been the bringing together into the working compass 
of the Institute by far the greater part of the architectural 
personnel of Great Britain and Ireland; so that they are 
not only now an Institute functioning in London, but 
something approaching a great federated concern which 
has its heart in London and has nerve centres elsewhere. 
The Cambridge Chapter of Architects, started in 1929, is 
part of one of these nerve centres—the Essex, Cambridge 
and Hertfordshire Society of Architects. 

Ever since 1921, except in one year, the R.I.B.A. has 
held a similar conference to this in one of its local centres. 
This year Cambridge was selected because of its incom- 


parable attractions as a University town and, some of 


you may think, for the attractions of its surroundings 
also. I have little time to enlarge on the University, but 
I should like to dwell on two aspects of it which must 
have struck many who are here as visitors. One of them 
is the astonishing recent development of the University 

apart from its colleges—in many humanistic and 
scientific ways. The magnificent donations of the Rocke- 
teller ‘Trust and the enlightened generosity of the Cour- 
tauld family have, in particular, made _ possible the 
splendidly equipped scientific and lecture room buildings, 
the new University Library, and the extension to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, where the Vice-Chancellor held 
11S recepuion, 

lhe other but less obvious thing that may have struck 
“ome of you is the way that Cambridge has wakened up 
io its dangers from unwise and over-hasty development 
ind spoliation. Most of us at any rate know that the 
Cambridge Preservation Society exists and what it 


means, and some fewer may know what it actually 
has done. 

Encouraged by a kindly University, our modest root 
of an Architectural School has developed into a healthy 
growing plant. It is only right to add that the generosity 
of one of our oldest friends, Mr. Maurice Webb, has just 
placed us under a debt—an increasing debt to him—by 
his advancement of our Library of standard old works 
into a position of commanding importance. The letter to 
the Vice-Chancellor proposing this great donation has 
been published in the Cambridge University Reporter, which 
has also published the grace of the 17th inst. conveying 
the Vice-Chancellor’s thanks on behalf of the University. 

What the future has in store for us in a wider sense we 
do not know; but we have a Professor of Fine Art at- 
tached to our Faculty of that name, and it is surely not 
impossible that Professor Roger Fry and his successors in 
the Slade Chair may be able to give this University the 
thing that some of us think it lacks more than anything 
else—active recognition of the vital force that exists in 
Art as one of the great values of life. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
Mr. WILL SPENS, C.B.E., M.A., J.P., replying to the 
toast, said: I am glad to have had the opportunity of 
replying as Vice-Chancellor to this toast, as | was—I am 
bound to confess—still more glad of the privilege of re- 
ceiving you yesterday, when a speech was not required. 
The links between the University and your Institute and 
profession are such that we both have cause to wish each 
other well. The University has cause to be grateful to 
you, and you have—if I may presume to say so—-some 
cause to be grateful to the University. 

On the particular relation that exists between the 
Faculty of Fine Art and your Institute, through the 
School of Architecture, I am not going to speak, save 
that I cannot refrain from taking this opportunity to 
thank Mr. Maurice Webb again for the very welcome 
sift to which the Director of the School of Architecture 
has referred. The Chairman of the Faculty Board is pro- 
posing the toast of the Institute, and I can safely leave it 
to him to say what can usefully be said on this occasion 
about the connection through our Architectural School 
between the University and the Institute. 

I am more concerned with the wider ties that exist 
between the University and your profession and the In- 
stitute. Your first President, Lord de Grey, your first 
Architect-President, Mr. Cockerell, who designed and 
gave his name to one of our buildings, two other Presi- 
dents, Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Penrose, were all 
members of the University, and to these may be added 
other names, eminent in your profession and prominent 
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in your Institute. Real as is the personal tie there is 


another tie that is deeper. Cambridge is what it is not 





only because of its high record of learning and sci ntific 
discovery, but because of the merit of its traditions and 
the beauty of its buildings. Nor can these be separated. 
We are immensely in your debt in the pet 
predecessors for what the \ h 1\ cd rie KK ) 
Chapel, the Senate House. the Great Court of 
the St. John’s Combination Room, the Gate of I 
Clare College, the Gallery of Emmaz I—- what woul 
we be without these or without too many other gifts of 
your art for me to catalogue. The ment hom we owe 
these gifts have that memoria! which they would most 
have wished, even if there are so1 nd me of the 
ereatest——whose names we do not even kno 

Nor is our account with your profession finished or 
finishine. I do not think there has ever b reater O1 
more important period of building in the history of this 


University than during the past thirty years. Once more 


we are immensely your debtors. I can, however, scarcely 
presume to particularise work that has bee done in the 
main by living architects, and I will refe lv to three 
buildings. There is the new Library now rising beyond 
the Backs that we owe to Sit Giles Gilbert Scott »whom 
this University has set the greatest task it has ever en- 


trusted to any single architect. You with vour greatet 


knowledge may appraise his work adequately before it is 
finished. For me it would be an impertinence to attempt 
to do so, and all the greater impertinence in his presence. 
This much at least I can say, the Unive 
has far more than ordinary cause to congratulate you on 
your choice of a new President, and to congratulate the 
University of Oxford on including him among those it 
honoured at the recent Encenia. The other buildings | 
wish to mention are those galleries in which I had the 
honour to receive you yesterday and the new Lecture 
Rooms in Mill Lane. They are both the work of Mr. 
Dunbar-Smith, and I have chosen to mention them alike 
for their beauty and the perfection of the adaptation to 
their very different purposes, and because I would wish 
to take this opportunity of expressing the deep sympathy 
of the University to Mr. Dunbar-Smith in his present ill- 
health. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for drinking this 
toast, but in doing so I wish to thank 
more warmly and with deeper gratitude for all that it is 
now doing to match worthily all that it has done for us 
in the past. As I have said, we owe I am 
glad to know that we give vou in return no mean field 
for vour achievements. 

The toast of *“The Royal Institute of British Architects 
and its Allied Societies’? was proposed by Professot 
EDWARD BULLOUGH, M.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., 
Chairman of the Faculty Board of Fine Arts, who said: 
It is with alacrity, though not without embarrassment, 
that I rise to propose this toast. As the unworthy successor 
of so many distinguished chairmen of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, and as its secretary since it first came into existence in 


rsity of Cambridge 


vour profession even 


vou mut h: 
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1912 until this last year, I may be presumed to s| 
knowledge—perhaps with an 


k with 


some embar) ssingly 


detailed knowledge—of our relations with R.I.}) A. Fo; 
this connection of our Board with the Institute - ce the 
establishment of architectural studies in the | ersity 
has been both close and continuous. 

When the proposal was first mooted and consi: cred by 
a special syndicate in 1908 the promoters at on orked 
in close contact with members of the R.I.B.A. e idea 
of establishing architectural studies here was started ) 
the generous enthusiasm of Sir Charles Walston: it 
enlisted the support of that remarkable member of my 


own College, Professor Ridgway, who combined pru- 
dence and circumspection with a driving force rare] 
equalled; it enjoved the help of the diplomatic tact and 
wisdom of Dr. Cranage, now Dean of Norwich, who 
when we were allotted the right to have a chairman of 
became for many years the first holder of that 
office; it was promoted by the active interest of one 
whom I should like in particular to mention in this plac 
to-day, Sir Walter Morley Fletcher. At the same tim 
and concurrently with the interest aroused in the Univer- 
sity the project was supported and helped along by the 
advice and guidance of representatives of the Institute, 
whose counsel had been sought on the composition of the 
curriculum and the standards of the examination. With- 
out, I hope, seeming invidious I cannot but make 
mention of our old friend Professor Beresford Pite, to 
whose unstinting generosity we owed, and still owe, s 
much, or of the active help in so many directions and 
ways of Mr. Maurice Webb, to whom we are indebted 

though outside his Institute activities—for the brilliant 
idea of the Cambridge Architects’ Club, and the munif- 
cent gift of quite recent date of a library, mentioned 
already by the Vice-Chancellor and by Mr. Fyte, apart 
from his continuously displayed friendly interest and co- 
operation. And, let me not forget—though he belonged 
as much to us as to the Institute—that lovable, pugnacious 
old warrior, E. S. Prior. 

Our relations, as I have said, were close and con- 
tinuous. They could not at times fail to be strained; but 
I rejoice to say never were they strained except through 
mere misunderstandings. If our friends of the Institute 
thought that here was another object on which to exer- 
cise their paternal solicitude for architectural education, 
they soon discovered—and on discovering handsomel\ 
acknowledged—that our School of Architecture was no! 
quite of the same kind as others in the country. Indeed, 
the ideal we had set our School and ourselves, and pur- 
sued not without considerable difficulty as best we could, 
soon won recognition both for itself and for the essential 
differences of the ideal from that of other places 0! 
architectural education. And with this recognition, the 
criticisms of the periodical visitations from headquarters 
gained enormously both in benefit to ourselves and in 
sympathy from the Institute. Whenever in this process 0! 
adjustment of points of view our relations had become 
strained, or whenever we desired to clear up misunder- 


our own 
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we were met with the utmost cordiality and 
ledness. For all this help, advice, criticism, 
in part official and in part personal—we 


standins 
open-l1 
and support 


feel a grit debt of gratitude to the R.I.B.A., to which, if 
| may, | should like to add the expression of my personal 
thanks ‘» him who for so long has been my ‘opposite 
number at headquarters—Mr. Everard Haynes. 

It is ‘his attitude of, may I say, ‘‘semi-detached”’ 
collaboration, but all the more cordially for that, that 
we are observing with the greatest interest both the 
materia! and intrinsic developments of the R.I.B.A. The 
ereat—miay I call it topographical?—venture of the build- 


ng of the new premises of the Institute in Portland Place, 
and the laying of the foundation stone this month is 
surely a unique event; generous and public-spirited in 
ihe gencral state of depression at the moment; singularly 
absorbing to the lay-observer watching architects build- 
ing a home; for themselves unique, if I may venture to 
suggest, even for the architects themselves, being for 


mce in their lives in the position of the client to one of 


theirown number. Our best wishes to this new extension 
of the Institute’s activities. 

Phe educational developments are infinitely complex. 
Indeed, the whole business is becoming so complicated 
io the outsider that the Secretary of our Faculty Board 
and myself are planning an elementary text-book from 
that angle, on the R.I.B.A., for the guidance of our less 
instructed members to keep them informed about what 
is what, and which committee or council or board does 
which—-the Council, the Board of Architectural Education 
and its committees, the Registration Council and the 
Education Committee, and the Schools Committee, 
and so on, cannot but seem to many an inextricable 
maze of ramified activities on which the outsider needs 
guidance. 

That somehow we can help and make a contribution 
to architectural education in this country we are con- 
vinced. You will not expect us to be anything else, I 
dare say, but if I say that our Board, for so long—perhaps 
not unnaturally—the Cinderella of Faculty Boards, feels 
itself somehow as the champion of an ideal in education, 
[am sure that such an ideal will not fail to touch a 
responsive chord also among those who perforce are 
ma ny absorbed in the professional aspect of their art. 

Of the ‘Allied Societies”’ I can say but little. But for 
the fact that two friends of mine, Mr. Fyfe and Mr. 
Hughes, have been or are closely connected with them, 
and but for the former’s speech to-night I would prob- 
ably know next to nothing of them at all. The formation 
of these societies in itself is an interesting symptom. It 
looks as if the profession were following the example of 
international politics in forming “‘regional pacts.”’ ‘That 
this development is not felt to be inimical to the interests 
of the profession at “League of Nations,” the R.I.B.A., 
is proved by this very meeting, which has so happily 
united both the Institute and the Allied Societies, and 
gives me the opportunity of raising my glass to drink the 
health of both. 
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The PRESIDENT, responding to the toast, said: It is 
a great honour once more to respond to the toast of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and its Allied 
Societies. Mr. Bullough we are able to congratulate upon 
his recent appointment as Professor of Italian, and as 
Chairman of the important Faculty Board of Fine Arts. 
He suggested that we have been copying the League of 
Nations: I suggest that the League has been copying us. 
I can only express the hope that the international 
organisation will be equally successful in producing a 
happy band of people working together for a common 
end. I thank the Professor for all the words he has 
spoken about us and our work. 

Our Institute is emerging from two years of fierce 
fighting with the demon of depression, and if we have 
been battered in the fight, as I look round at the repre- 
sentatives of the Societies gathered together here in 
Cambridge, I do not think we have done so badly. We 
must have taken notice of the inscription some of us saw 
in the Firth of Forth last month—‘* It is foolish to fear 
what cannot be avoided.’ We have not feared the 
depression. We have gone forward with our work, and 
the fact that the Institute is embarking on a new building 
is proof of our faith in the future. I want to say thatin my 
judgment the Institute is proving to be as efficient a client 
as its selected member is proving an efficient architect. 
We chose our architect in the regulation manner, which 
we hope great institutions will follow. We have given 
him a free hand: minor modifications have been made 
at our suggestion, and we are satisfied. He gave us his 
estimate, and I am happy to be able to tell you that 
although it exceeded £100,000, the tender that has been 
received, and I believe will be accepted, is within £127 of 
the estimate. (Applause.) We are going to erect a build- 
ing of interesting design, which I think will be a true 
reflection of the time in which it was built. 

You will wish me to voice a hearty vote of thanks to 
those who have helped to make our gathering in Cam- 
bridge the success it has been. Our thanks are due to Her 
Worship the Mayor, who welcomed us with a speech 
that we shall read with pleasure and think over. We 
thank the Vice-Chancellor for the help he has given and 
for his reception of the conference. We thank the Masters 
of Trinity, Trinity Hall and Peterhouse for their hos- 
pitality in the wonderful buildings which added so much 
pleasure to our gathering. Our thanks are particularly 
due to those architects of Cambridge who have so 
admirably made the arrangements for this gathering, 
Mr. Blow, Mr. Fyfe, Mr. Norman Hurst, and many 
others. 

I want you to bear with me a moment while I give 
personal thanks. They are due to all our colleagues of 
the Institute who have worked so nobly. Few realise 
the immense amount of hard work undertaken by 
members of the Institute on the various committees. I 
want to thank Mr. Ansell for all the work that he has done 
in the sphere of education. I thank the Vice-presidents, 
some of whom are present. They have been substitutes 
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for me on many occasions. We have to thank Mr. 
Maurice Webb again. because he is chairman of the 
committee that has taken care of the casualties, and 
there were a great many in the fight against that demon 
of depression. With reference to our honorary secretary, 
Mr. Kitson, I don’t know what we should do without 
him. His wisdom, encouragement and inspiration have 
been such as to make me feel an affection for him that 
could only be expressed in private, with something in the 
nature of a hug! And with regard to our Secretary. Mr. 
MacAlister, I will only say this, that two vears 1 
He tells you what vou 
ought to do, and he tells you in sucl wav that vou 
almost believe that vou thoue! 

wish to thank all the other mem] 

have remembered all the things that 


forgotten. My term is over, and hencefortl 
lt! 


nder his 


cuidance is a liberal education 


to try and remember my forgets mys¢ 
We owe a great debt of gratitude to the University, 
ind Mr. Fvte 


and I want to congratulate the 
on the abundant progress of tl 
In thanking the Universitv I am going to take the usual 


course of saving that the measu 


litecture., 


our forecast of good things to come 

To this University I wish to sug: 
niche in education that remains to | illed e train 
people to be architectural performers, but we do not 
train people to watch the performan ntelligence 
In this University you train men so that th 11 ble to 
write books, and you train them to read books, for that 


is part of cultural education. I feel that should train 


men not only to build architectu ich as is being 
} public to 


uuld enable 
what onstitutes good or bad 


erected here, but that we should 
understand what is meant bv design: 


them to understand 


design: we should teach them what is esign, and what 


mere muddle. I hope we as an In d vou asa 
University, will feel that this is the next step we must 
take, if we are to recover what is our natural possession, 
and what goes to make life pleasant ti 
the beautiful in all that surrounds us 

We have been passing thoug! 
has been on material things, 
starving. 
somewhat false estimate: and 
people who have had a Uni 
write with great sense 


We have been encour. 


lapses when they come to 

Some call the architect an ass if he 
as Important as convenience. ‘T] 
use for beauty, is surely just as mi 


Neith tt nderstand 
the first element of design, whic! 


who mistakes beauty for use, 
ombining 
the requirements connected with our different faulties 
think that 
a great many things like comfort and convenience are 


into one harmonious whole. W< 


1 


material necessities to be met 


more necessities than may 
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Most of what man needs arises from his psy« 
faculties. He has his life to live, and this includes 
his inquisitive and restless brain, his emotior S well 
as his physical wants. It is the harmony of «il these 
satisfactions that reveals good design and tasic. Thy 
architect has clearly to consider convenien ec and 
comfort; he cannot afford to neglect them, but 1:0 more 
can he afford to neglect harmony in form anc colow 
and beauty in relations and proportions. Beat seems 
to have made an appeal to our forefathers throug’ iout the 


a 
1O81Cal 


isfying 


ages. 

I can speak for those who have made any of * tours 
today. Our common experience was that in al > saw 
dating back before about the year 1800, near!y every 
thing had the stamp upon it of a desire to ‘do tlic thing 
well” and to do it in a comely way. 

Beauty is an essential part of our lives; it is necessary 
for comfort, peace and leisure. To like the soft cushions 
in the easy chair is natural, but, believe me, other things 
are just as much essential to the comfort of our life: 
and we shall find that if we bring them into o 
we shall spend less time in lounging, and care less for th 


ir lives 


material comfort. 

Our architecture is in some ways becoming more 
complicated. The scientific lines on which you ar 
developing in this University are as much as one man 
can take in; we shall have to de more and more by th 
co-operation of different minds working at different 
aspects of our problems. Is not that the way the world 
is going? And does that not mean a new importance fo1 
the individual? For as soon as you try to get progress 
by co-operation you find that success does not come by 
levelling people up or levelling them down to some sort 
of all-round average. In co-operation the degree ol 
difference that each one develops from his fellows is the 
important thing. By raising the level of attainments o! 
this man in art, that man in science, and others in con- 
structional truth and expression, you secure a_ higher 
level of knowledge for mankind, and win to a greate! 
height than would be attained if all were confined to an 
average level of knowledge in all subjects. This involves. 
if we are to work together happily, that we should under 
stand each other more, realising that one can contribute 
a certain faculty, that another has quite different 
faculties, and that it is for the exercise of those they 
have that we should look to each of them. If we under- 
stand that as individuals, and if we understand that as 
nations, then we shall learn to co-operate effectively; 
and we shall have an increase of individuality all 
That surely will redound to the benefit o 


l 


round. 
architecture. 

I thank the Professor for the kind words he ha 
said in proposing the toast, and you for listening s0 
patiently. - 

Phe toast of ** The Town and County of Cambridge 
was proposed by Mr. PERCIVAL C. BLOW [A. |, Pre- 
sident of the Essex, Cambridge and Herttordshire Society 
of Architects, who said: I must express to the Mavot 
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ur than .s for the gracious way she received us, and for 
er chariaing address at our opening meeting yesterday. 
“We are in a town of great interest, and we must not 
jorget th. ‘long before the earliest of the colleges was built, 
Cambri <¢ Was a very important town linked with 
London by road and with a waterway to the port of 
King’s |..nn to carry its commerce. 

Not only have we been interested in the buildings of 
Cambridve, but we have been struck with the charm of 
with its magnificent open spaces and its won- 
erful gardens and lawns running down to the river, and 
the deligiitful contrast between the colleges and the old 
juses belonging to the town proper. And here I would 
ike to pay a tribute of a personal character to the civic 
ficers. No architect could have received greater kind- 
ness and courtesy than I did from the ‘Town Clerk and 
Borough Surveyor when dealing with a frontage line, and 
twas very gratifying to me that they agreed the line I 
uggested was the right one! We also appreciate the way 
they have dealt with the problems of street widening. 
[he County of Cambridge has been described as flat and 
ininteresting; true, it is flatter than some other parts of 
England, but it does not lack interest and there are 
many towns of importance, to mention only two, Ely and 
Newmarket. Ely with its cathedral attracts certain 
lasses of visitors, who, with the aid of a guide book, go 
here to study the beautiful architecture and _ecclesi- 
sical history, while Newmarket draws a different type 
of visitor who prefers to view the landscape and the 
ject of his fancy through a pair of field glasses! 


tne tow 


We have been visiting to-day some of the historical 
uildings in the county, and we owe our thanks to those 
residing in the areas through which we passed in allowing 
is to view their treasures. 

I couple with the toast the name of Alderman Raynes, 
mnalderman of the borough and a distinguished member 
f the County Council. 

Alderman RAYNES said: I stand here in a dual 
apacity. First, I have to apologise for the absence of 
His Majesty’s Lieutenant in the County, Mr. C. R. W. 
Adeane, whose name 1s throughout East 
Anglia. 

Secondly, it is often said *‘all roads lead to Cambridge,” 
ind this evening the Mayor, my wife and myself were 
sked to be in four places. ‘The Mayor is carrying out 
er civic duties elsewhere, and as her deputy | do her 
ommand. Yesterday, when the Mayor was receiving a 
jody concerned with railway interests and economics it 
vas said that her name was a household word in England 
ecause she is the mother of John Maynard Keynes. All 
vho heard her speech at the inaugural meeting must 
lave realised what an extremely able woman she is, and 
I rejoice that the control of this town during the present 
ear is in her hands. I express to you her extreme regret 
that she is not able to be here to-night as she is receiving 
nother body visiting Cambridge. 

Reference has been made to the flatness of our country- 
ide, but I should like you to realise what our ancestors 


respected 


RS 
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did in the Fens to make a beautiful England, long before 
the time of Henry VIII. As to the colleges, an American 
visitor to St. John’s once said to the verger, ‘““This is not 
as beautiful as the chapel of King’s,” to which he replied, 
“No, sir, but we have the latest improvements.” 

The toast of **The Guests” was proposed by Mr. H. M. 
FLETCHER, M.A. [F.], who said: I come to praise our 
guests and not to bury them—even under flowers of 
oratory. Such flowers are not mine to command, but 
the praise is easy, for they are indeed worthy of praise. 

But first, who are the hosts and who are the guests? 
It is peculiarly hard for me to say. I am a Trinity man, 
the senior, perhaps, among the architects present, except 
for my old friend and coeval Sydney Kitson. He ought to 
be proposing this toast tonight, but as our Honorary 
Secretary he has the whiphand. Well, to a Trinity man 
the first splash of the fountain heard from the Great Gate 
is a welcome home. When the clock chimes the hour 
twice over, an utterly unfounded belief arises in me that 
I too have run round the Old Court while it was striking 
midnight. ‘The sight of the circular steps leading to this 
Hall fills me with an impulse, not uncontrollable, to 
jump from bottom to top in one. I have never done it 
but who knows? The arches of Nevile’s Court, marching 
to their noble climax in Wren’s Library, form for me the 
first and most familiar of all architectural compositions. 
To one who has lived in the Old Court and dined for 
three years in this Hall, the Royal and Religious Founda- 
tion of Trinity College is here the host, and all others 
are her guests, be they who they may. By the way, that 
time-honoured description is the one thing about Trinity 
that sometimes arouses discomfort. ‘There straddles our 
mighty Founder, royal, yes, every inch of him, but re- 
ligious—well, I ask you! 

But the dinner programme corrects me and says in 
black and white that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is the host, and Trinity but one amongst her 
guests; and as a loyal member of the R.I.B.A. I am bound 
to believe what it says in black and white. It seems that 
I am doubly a host and doubly a guest, and so stand 
before you, puzzled and unworthy, but in some sense 
quadruply qualified to lead you through this tangle. 

We are truly fortunate in our guests tonight. They 
come from near and far, to see what kind of wild-fowl 
these forgetters of staircases may be. The Shire of Gam- 
bridge sends us the Chairmen of its Council and its 
Quarter Sessions, the Town of Cambridge its Deputy 
Mayor and others, and we have sitting at our board three 
Members of Parliament and eight Heads of Colleges, 
while from the University come five Professors and the 
Vice-Chancellor himself, to give us the chance of re- 
turning the hospitality which he extended to us yesterday. 
From the furthest parts of East Anglia they come—the 
ancient cities of St. Albans and Colchester, whose 
foundations are rooted in the Roman occupation, have 
sent us of their best. From Bedford comes the President 
of the East Anglian Builders. One might almost think 
that the red glow of this banquet had reused the burghers 
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of Carlisle. It is a noble list, and a goodly array to look 
on of fair women and brave men. 

We lament the absence of one who should have been 
with us tonight but has been called aw or .. J. 
Thomson, the Master of Trinity. His fame is known to 
you all, but I have something to tell of him which you 
can hardly have heard. Many years ago, before the war, 
I was coming home from America and on the steamer I 
fell in with a pleasant old American gentleman, a re tired 
surgeon of the U.S. Navy. He had a scientific bent, and 
a passion, which is common among his countrymen but 
seems odd to us, for listening to lectures. He asked me 
hat sort of thing and | loyally 

introduc- 


where he could go for t o 
recommended Cambridge. I gave him some 
bout it. But some weeks 


tions and thought no more 
later he called on me in London 
thank me enough for a delightful a 


ind S id he could hardly 
nd instructive experi- 


ence. He said: ‘‘When I was in New York I used to go 
to the Rockefeller Institute. Chere tl had all the 
apparatus that money could buy, all tl re stand most 
expensive and complicated instruments. But I don’t 


their lectures. Well, at 
illed J. J 


know as I ever got much out o 


Cambridge I went to hear a man ¢ Thomson. 


He just took a bicycle wheel and a length of rope, and 
. ? . 1 1 . z wee 

with that old junk, gee, Sir, he explained the Universe! 
Time fails me to deal individually with the other dis- 


tinguished people on our list, but there is one to whom 
I would direct your earnest Donald 
MacAlister. Sir Donald is a startlingly multifarious man. 
At the outset of his career, to leave himself freedom of 
choice, he took scholarships at Balliol and Worcester 
Colleges, Oxford, and St. John’s College, ¢ ambridge. 
He very laudably plumped for Cambridge and in due 
time Cambridge very laudably made him Senior 
Wrangler. I should warn anyone against entering into 
controversy with Sir Donald. He has Che 
pluckiest man in the world would be the I nglishman 
who should take office in Scotland, but this point of 
courage has never yet been put to the test. Next to him 
stands the Highlander who takes office in a Lowland 


attention—Sil 


courage. 


Institution. Glasgow University made Sir Donald its 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor, and he held his own 
against the Sassenach for 22 years to such purpose that 


when those vears were over they made him their Chan- 


cellor, and Chancellor he still remains. 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH 
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ARCHITECTS 
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So much for his courage. But he also has ind:. ry and 
statesmanship. The Glasgow job was so far fro: | claim. 
ing all his attention that before, during and r it he 


was for 27 President of the Genera! 


Council. 
Now suppose you entered the lists against the 


yours fedical 


Incipal 
of Glasgow. As soon as you had got him on tl waa 
would find him reinforced by the Presider: of 'the 
General Medical Council. Down with him! lp comes 
a troop of Doctors honoris causa from Universities a) 
the four corners of the globe, and every one of them 
bears the name of Donald MacAlister. In the unlikeh 
event of your routing all these incarnations of one man, 
you will be face to face with the President of | Gyps\ 
Lore Society, who is a leading authority on Fevers, and. 
ye gods! the English Authors of the Shorter Catechism! 
And when you have dealt with him comes the kindest 
cut of all, for up bobs the Uncle of Mac, and therefore thy 


Honorary Uncle of the R.I.B.A. And when you 
Honorary Uncle enters the tilt-yard, what can you do 
but throw up the sponge, kill the fatted calf and welcom 
him to dinner with open arms? 

Sir DONALD MacALISTER, K.C.B. (replying to the 
said: I have no scruple in speaking for all the 
guests and in saying in their name “We thank you for the 
generous hospitality, and we most heartily thank you for 
this opportunity of making ourselves free of your Insti- 
tute’s friendship on your visit here.”” In one capacity o: 
another all your guests must have been constrained to 
call upon your individual members for professional ser- 
vices, and I have no doubt that your individual members 
will say they accepted the commissions more or less grate- 
fully, according more or less to the idiosyncrasies of other 
suggestions, and we are unanimous in our gratitude for 
the sympathetic response. 

Speaking for the moment as a nominal member of th 
Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, and as 
one associated closely with the profession through five o 
six members of my family who are either actually o1 
potentially members of this conference, I have to thank 
you for conferring upon me the privilege I am now trying 
to exercise. As the chairman of a number of building 
committees I have all through my life been indebted t 
architects, and I gladly take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the debt. 


toast 
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Showing on the left the Gibb’s Building and to the right the tower of the University Church 
Photograph reproduced by permission of Country Life 


An Impression of the Conference 


HARRY ALLBERRYI, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


It is perhaps in the nature of a compliment to the 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland that one of 


the few of its members who crossed the Irish Sea has 
been asked to contribute to the JoURNAL some impressions 
of the recent conference. The task, however pleasurable, 
is somewhat difficult and possibly dangerous. My con- 
clusions must be expressed before I have read the 
evidence submitted by others, who will tell, in interesting 
detail, of the afternoon visits and the whole-day tours. 
However, the jury, particularly if confined to those who 
took part in the proceedings, require no direction from 
me. A unanimous verdict has already been secured, and 


those who contributed to the interest and enjoyment of 


our four days’ stay in Cambridge may take much 
pardonable pride in their achievement. 

The attractions of a conference are threefold: the 
centre selected, the programme devised by the local 
Society—in this case the Essex, Cambridge and Hert- 
lordshire Society of Architects—and the ease with which 
the venue can be reached by road and rail. The atmo- 
sphere of a conference depends largely upon the cam- 
araderic of those attending, a hospitable welcome, and 
fine weather. In nodne of these essentials were the func- 
tions at Cambridge in any sense lacking. It is therefore 
not surprising that the attendance exceeded four 
hundred. If any of these experienced a dull moment, the 
origin must be purely personal. 


A.R.I.B.A. 
THE ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND 

As is proper, I will start at the Headquarters, in the Art 
School, Bene’t Street—cool, well-lighted rooms, fur- 
nished with such comfort that one left them with re- 
luctance. Here were exhibited drawings prepared by 
students of the Cambridge School of Architecture and 
other professional training centres; plans and models of 
buildings recently or about to be erected, demonstrating 
that, as befits a university town, some regard is still paid 
to convention in design. A series of photographs dis- 
played by the Society ocularly proved how amenities can 
be preserved by restraint, simplicity and the judicious 
use of local materials, and alternatively how they may be 
destroyed by thoughtless speculative building, and the 
garish publicity that is too frequently observed in way- 
side garages, filling stations and hoardings. This collec- 
tion and the examples of furniture by the Cambridge 
Craftsmen’s Society, designed by Mr. Harold Tomlinson, 
afforded early assurance that the organisation of the 
proceedings and the comfort of the visitors had received 
microscopic attention. 

Headquarters, be they never so inviting, must, how- 
ever, be relinquished for the informal reception held in 
Peterhouse, the first college founded in Cambridge, 
which still retains much of the original work. The Hall, 
practically rebuilt under the direction of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, about seventy years ago, was perhaps scarcely 
adequate for the unexpectedly large gathering, but we 











































particularly 
pleasant welcome I received from those who came over 


office, whose remarks were peculiarly ¢ 
the occasion. The inaugural address of 
the entertaining talk by Mr. Geoffrey Webb on the earlier 
buildings of Cambridge and Ely, of their architects and 
craftsmen, and Mr. Beresford Pite’s description of latet 
work are reported verbatim. Let me therefore say only 
that Sir Raymond Unwin’s stirring plea for a more 
humane policy than that of herding thi 
in steel and concrete 


Court of Trinity, an imposing group even by 
its numbers, and one that the photographer found it 


we are invariably unpunctual. 
visits, to University buildings old 


Cambridge is indeed, as the 
epitome of architecture from the Saxor 
Benedict to the Dorothy Café by 
Tate, and the Central Cinema by Mr. G 
During these excursions, and for the first 
darkened, 


College, conducted by Mr. D. D. R. Pouncey, of Queen’s, 
and thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. It was all very homely, 


if a personal note may be introduced—the 


to the Dublin Conference two vears ago. Here I should 
like ‘to point a moral or adorn a tale,” by suggesting 
the value of these conferences to, dare I so term them, 
provincial architects. It is good for us to see in the flesh 
those of our fellows to whom we are only occasionally 
introduced by the printer in ballot sheets and the 


columns of professional journals; to discover that certain 
architectural 
whisky and soda, and to establish friendships which I, 
for one, have found very real and very enduring 


] 


can tell a good story over a 


h f 


celebrities 


The inaugural meeting held in the Guildhall, a rather 


dreadful building, that, if conditions permit, will shortls 
be replaced, was well attended, although sunshine and 
a cloudless sky invited one to outdoor pleasure. We were 
welcomed by the lady Mayor, impressive in her robes of 


ppropriate to 
the President, 
| 


working classes 
ee 


“warehouses,” backed as it was 


with an array of facts and figures which appear to be 
indisputable, was particularly impressive. It must have 
converted many of his audience to his viewpoint that a 
house and a garden are necessary for the 
and physical development of a family, and that the pro- 


mental, moral, 


vision of such homes is not an economic impossibility. 


The conference photograph was taken in the Great 


I reason ol 


somewhat difficult to gather within the compass of his 
lens. As we screwed our features into the expression 
proper to the occasion, through the far-distant great 


gateway strolled a representative of the Irish contingent, 
Mr. Hicks, smiling and unperturbed, as usual. 
and amidst applause he found a place, having 
strengthened a popular and quite inaccurate fallacy that 


Leisurely 
faithfully 


Chen to the afternoon 
to King’s 
Stourbridge 


‘tollege Chapel; to the twelfth century 


Chapel; to the great brick New Library, designed by the 
President-elect, Sir G. G. Scott: to the Mond Laboratory 


it is impossible to detail a tithe of what we saw, for 


Mavo1 


xpressed it, an 
tower oOo! ot. 
Forbes and 
P. Banyard. 
the sky 


thunder- 


Messrs 


} 


time, 


and a short, but rathe 
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. YII 
all sat ‘‘contagious,”’ ate strawberries and other delect- storm drove us helter-skelter, somewhat weathe: jeaten 
able dainties, drank iced coffee, listened to an excellent and slightly before the appointed hour, to tl. Fitz. 
programme of music sung by the choir of St. John’s william Museum. Here we were received by th Vice. 


Chancellor of the University, Mr. Will Spe:s. and 


afforded an opportunity of inspecting the wonde: ‘ul col- 
lection of paintings and antiquities that is house: within 
the walls of this great classical building, now appr: aching 
its centenary. Many of us must have contrasted iseum 
architecture of the nineteenth with that of the twentieth 
century; the ornate and sombre atmosphere o! Baseyj 


and Cockerell with the well-lighted simplicity of the 


Marlay Galleries and the Courtauld extension, designed 
by Messrs. Smith and Brewer, and erected during the 
last decade. 

Considerable interest was added to this function by an 
exhibition of books and manuscripts from the li ary of 
Samuel Pepys, lent by the Master and Fellows of Mag- 


dalene College, Cambridge. This included volumes of 
the famous diary, partly written in 1661 in ‘Thomas 
Shelton’s system of shorthand. And so to supper and to 
bed. 

Although many of the party talked shop—wit 
sional divergences—in their various hotels until the 
early hours of the morning, there were no a 
when we assembled at 9 a.m. and boarded the imposing 
fleet of motor coaches which were to convey us through 
fenlands, orchards and rich pasture to those old churches, 
mansions and unmodernised villages which are to be 
found in abundance within a radius of fifty miles from 
Cambridge. 

Others will write of these day tours, devised so attrac- 
tively that one wished for the ubiquitous qualities of 
Boyle Roche’s bird. Unfortunately it must be one man 
one tour. Nevertheless I had no 
selection of that to Ely, under the friendly guidance ot 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe, whereupon I think I secured a 
ereater measure of instruction, entertainment and 
pleasure for nine shillings than ever in my life before. 
This is a sordid thought, perhaps, but should rather b 
regarded as a tribute to efficient planning proflered b 
one who is not entirely a novice in these ntatters. 

Certain impressions may, however, be allowed. Th 
staff work, for instance, on the part of professional 
journals that enabled copies of the conference photo- 
graph taken the previous afternoon, to be handed 
us at breakfast time! The distribution of special notes 
of the tours and a short history of Ely Cathedral, indica- 
tive of the thought given to every detail of the proceed- 
ings! The hour with the Rev. Seiriol Evans, who 
literally charmed us with a discursive and informauvy 
chat about the Cathedral and its chequered lustory 
Our arrival at the banks of the Ouse, where, in partes: 
six, we were punted across the river, to an old count’ 
inn, the ‘Pike and Eel,’’and were served with an excellent 
tea! The subsequent restful intermission by the rive! 
gazing over miles of rich country with here and there 
spire or a tower, appearing amidst the trees, to remind 
us of the purpose of our visit! Then Mr, Fyte piped 
us aboard the punts, and most reluctantly we retu! ned t 
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sentees 


reason to regret a 
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8 July | 


headqus <ters, with plenty of time in which to change 


for the |. anquet and pin upon our persons such decora- 
ions, picsidential badges and so forth as a community, 
in its gr..clousness of recognition, may have happened to 


estow pon us. 

Phe conference banquet, marking the final stage of the 
oficial proceedings, was held in the Hall of Trinity 
College. erected at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
rv by Nevile. The three hundred 
received by the President, or at least this was the inten- 

n, but the circulation to the cloak rooms and the recep- 
tion chamber was somewhat involved and congested, and 
s missed the privilege. After an excellent dinner, 
ies! ‘The acoustics of the Hall! of Trinity are less 
able than its architecture, but the speeches are 
lsewhere. ‘The setting of the banquet was most 
impressive: the two high tables, the great oriel windows, 
the panelled walls, the portraits of scholars who, through 
the centuries have earned world-wide fame—Sir Isaac 
Newton, Francis Bacon, Dryden, Tennyson—and, by 
the way, two excellent paintings by Orpen of Sir Charles 


mwuests were 


some ot 
speec! 
mmencd 


recorded e@ 


Stanford and Montagu Butler; the exquisite singing of 


the choir from the gallery, the subdued light from the 
candles why, this alone was an experience worth 
crossin? an ocean for, let alone the Jrish Sea. 

On Saturday members made their own arrangements. 
I spent my morning in a punt with pleasant company, 
along the Backs, whence one sees the colleges in perhaps 
their most striking aspect. The hours pass with incredible 
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swiftness, as one lands occasionally, at Queen’s, with 
its brick cloisters, at John’s with its ‘tbridge of sighs,”’ at 
Magdalene, with its new buildings by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens; seduced from the river by all the loveliness of 
courts, and gardens and lawns, returning to the river 
foot weary, to lie at length amongst the cushions, and be 
glad of the conference, of Cambridge, of the colleagues 
one has met, yes, and of g Conduit Street. For there 
dwell those who for ahead have laboured 
diligently, scrutinising every detail, to provide for us 
these pleasant days, during which we may forget office 
routine, disgruntled clamorous contractors, 
anxious agents, the morning mail, and the telephone, 
and may think only of our good fortune to be members, 
however unimportant, of a profession that has dowered 
Cambridge with her architectural diadem. And, snug- 
gling still more comfortably, I think of our hosts, the 
Essex, Cambridge and Herefordshire Society of Archi- 
tects; the President; Percival Blow, the Chairman of the 
Cambridge Chapter; Theodore Fyfe; the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Norman Hurst ; Mr. Hughes, and those others who 
served on the Executive Committee and the sub-com- 
mittees. Their work of preparation has ended. They 
may now take stock of the results. If the appreciation 
by four hundred people of the programme they devised, 
of the hospitality proffered, of the efficiency of the 
arrangements and of the kindliness of their welcome may 
be regarded as a fitting crown to their endeavour, most 
certainly is it theirs—as the children say “‘for keeps.” 


months 


clients, 





THe Monp Lasoratory. 


By H. C. Hughes [F.] 
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The University of Cambridge School of Architecture 


A SHORT NOTE ON 


D. THEODORL FIFE, M.A. 

The predominant characteristic of the Cambridge 
School courses might well appear to be the 
tively short number of hours in the year that students 
are actually under School; but 
though this is a limiting factor of importance, 
positive factors which should not be left out of account. 

Firstly, the identification of the School with the 
University. Every student matriculates, and thus be- 
comes a member of the corporate body of the Uni- 
versity. He the Faculty 
Board of Fine Arts, which contains the Department in 
which his studies and examinations are directed. He 
is able to study, without let or hindrance, in the Library 
and in University. During his 
terms of residence he is subject to University regulations 
and he takes his degree from the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, seated in the Senate House, with all the 
ceremonial that pertains to such an important function. 

Secondly, he becomes a member of the University 
through his attachment to a particular College, and is 
subject to ail College regulations. He has a tutor who 
is a member of his College, to whom he is responsible 
for the course of work which | He also 


( ompara- 


instruction in the 
there are 


attends lectures organised by 


the museums of the 


he undertakes. 
has a supervisor who may be one of his teachers, but is at 
any rate a practical architect as well as a member of the 
University, and who gives him one hour’s private in- 
struction in each week during full term. 

These matters sound merely ones of procedure, known 
to everybody, but a little reflection will show that they 
have a material bearing on the whole outlook of a student 
in Architecture at Cambridge, if only because he has to 
keep hours outside of his own actual hours of study under 
instruction in lectures and in practical work, though 
there is the more important fact that he meets other 
students who are doing courses of study different from his 
own. Ina word, he absorbs the life of the University as a 
whole. 

At Cambridge, the Faculty Board of Fine Arts have 
come to the conclusion that, in the three 
of their Department of Architecture, a sound knowledge 
of simple domestic work should be attained in Design. 
They have further come to the conclusion that this 
standard in Design should be bound up with a pro- 
gressive training in Building Science, made directly 
applicable to the particular design subject set in each 
third and final examination qualifying for the B.A. 
Degree. These conclusions arrived at 
without a great deal of trial and experiment. Some 
idea of the practical results obtained in the past year 
could be seen at the Conference Exhibition. 


years’ course 


were not 


ITS WORK AND POSSIBILITIES 


DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL 


The intention of the training in the History and 


Theory of Art at Cambridge is that it should be equally 
progressive with that in Design and run throug); all the 
three years of the course. Perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of this side of the training is the essay work. 
Students in all years write essays for correction, as part 


of the School course, independently of any such work 
which they may do for their supervisors. These studies 
lead to a definite paper in the Third Examination 
“Essay on the Theory and Practice of Art.”? Apart from 
the ** General History of Art and Architecture,” in which 
examination papers are set in years two and three, the 
student, in the Third Examination, is set a paper ina 
special period which he may select—Classical, Medieval, 
Renaissance, or Oriental. 

It will probably be admitted by many that the stud) 
of the History of Art taken so seriously as this has con- 
siderable cultural value, just as it will be generally ad- 
mitted that the capacity to write a good essay is indica- 
tive of accurate and orderly habits of thought. ‘To many 
also, and certainly to the writer, it would seem to be 
imperative in the present state of affairs that an archi- 
tectural student should be able to formulate an in- 
telligent theory of his art. Kept rigidly to the limits of 
his practical knowledge, he is not allowed at Cambridge 
to treat any important design subject in a manner which 
precludes him from doing his own working out of it. 
This maintains a healthy attitude to the lure of re- 
inforced concrete, without implying that a student 1s 
debarred from designing in that material so long as he 
is able and willing to realise the implications of so doing. 

The minimum standard, then, of Cambridge is that a 
student should in three years have a reasonable know- 
ledge of the History and Theory of Art, that he should 
be able to work out thoroughly a simple design more or 
less of the domestic type, and that he should be able to 
survey a piece of land. The difference between the 
average and the more brilliant student is that the latter 
can approach or even attain Tripos standard in his 
written work, and that he can show evidence of more 
advanced study and of greater ability in all aspects 0! 
his practical work. Three optional subjects are open t0 
him in his third examination—Town Planning an¢ 
Landscape Architecture, Theory of Structures, and 
Advanced Study of a subject in the History of Art- 
and he can satisfy the examiners or obtain distinction 1 
one or more of these if he wishes; but he can get his 
Degree, with a First Class, without them, so that the 
essential simplicity of the course as a Degree subject 1s 
maintained. 
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Craven Fund, are to the credit of Cambridge students in 


architecture during the past seven years. 


if the humanistic prizes of the University— 


) 


is ample evidence to show that, from this 
xk, the Cambridge student can proceed, with 
c, to the next stage in the practice of archi- 
a life work. He may hesitate to enter the lists 
st round of the Tite Prize; but though I do not 


e for a moment the value of the hand-gallop 


particular fence, it is even more gratifying to 
1e is able, on occasion, to compete successfully 
the 
with picked entrants from the 





Studentship 


field, as well as for other prizes. ‘Two Common- 
ellowships, a Davison Scholarship at Prince- 
alston Studentship with a major grant for con- 


into a second year, and two grants from the 


What has 


been the subsequent record of these six students? Three 
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of them returned with zest to practical architecture, 
a fourth is doing brilliantly in archeology, a fifth 1s 
teaching, while the sixth, after valuable office experience 
and practice of his own, is now on the staff of the School. 

A word as to the definition of the Cambridge B.A. 
Degree in Architectural Studies. The Ordinances of the 
University admit only two classes of degree—Honours 
and Ordinary. Architectural Studies is not an Honours 
subject, but it has just been classed in a separate cate- 
gory, together with Agriculture and Estate Manage- 
ment, and Engineering (not the Mechanical Sciences 
Tripos); and the words *“‘Ordinary Degree” are omitted 
from all titles connected with these three subjects. 
Further, a candidate who obtains the B.A. Degree in anv 
one of them is granted a ‘“‘Certificate of Proficiency.” 
This is a distinct step in advance for Architecture at 
Cambridge. 





PoRCH TO THE ABBEY CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE 
D. Theodore Fyfe [F.] 














The Conference Visits and Tours 


Visir A 
TO OLD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, KING’S COLLEGE, 
CLARE COLLEGE, AND THE NEW 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
About a hundred members must have congregated outside 
King’s Chapel under the guidance of Mr. Geoffrey Webb and 
Mr. Tomlinson to see this unique building and the Senate 
House and Libraries, old and new. Mr. Webb, going back to 
1440, gave an interesting history of the Chapel, pointing out 
that the lower part is built in York stone. The contracts for 
the work are actually still in the possession of the college and 


s little time for 





must make interesting reading, though there w 
detailed intormation about them. It is interesting to note that 
before the wewers were approved a model of one was made in 
1520, and that the ultimate design w 
Those who visited the Chapel for the first time must indeed 


this model. 





have been impressed by its splendid vaultir ind even more 
by its windows, which, all save one, contain the original glass. 
One massive screen ts said to be the work of Italians who, having 
finished their labours at Hampton Court, were sent to King’s 
for occupation. The very elaborate early sixteenth century 
lectern attracted much attention. 

Leaving King’s the party found its way through Clare gate 
along Senate House passage to the old library, which however, 
it was not allowed to enter, six visitors at a time being said to be 
the limiting number. We were given some historical informa- 
tion, however, on the Senate House steps and told that this 
building was intended to form one sid f -sided court, 
but, due to objections raised by Caius, this ; never built 
and resulted in Wright’s Library, erected in 1754, a conception 
which might have been happier. Passing the Gothic Gate in 


Senate House passage, all that remains of an intended second 
court to King’s, and the curious Caius Gate of Honour, to which 


no reference was made, we passed through Clare old buildings 
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allowed to stand awhile on its beautiful bric 
admire its iron gates which were made by a local smith. Passing 
along the avenue across the backs we entered Clare new build- 
ings, probably too well known by architects to require detailed 
description, with their whitish grey bricks which Sir Giles Scott 
has done so much to popularise. These bricks, by the way, ar 
of old clay which burns red and their tone is attained by subse- 
quently fritting them with silica (sand). Inspection shows the 
red body here and there which gives a pleasant broken eflect t 
these facings. Passing through the great Memorial gateway. 
which fine conception the writer, perhaps wrongly, always feels 
to be in rather sudden contrast with its domestic surroundings 
a full view was obtained of the great building which probabl 
by next summer will be housing the treasures of the old library 
The second court of the new Clare was designed with four sides 
but fortunately the library project reached fruition before the 
fourth side was built and this has been cleverly arranged, giving 
lawn and a broad walk between them, beyond which the new 
library is fully exposed to view, with its great central towel 
which is to act as a book stack 
and that of the Memorial Gateway. Posterity is much te b 


on the central axis of the court 
congratulated that such a fine architectural lay-out has beet 


Che party was fortunate in having Sir Giles Scott himself 
take it over the building, now being roofed in, and the d 
were displayed and explained which rendered the tour muc! 


central entrance is flanked on the frontage by libraries a1 
bition galleries for various sections of literature, dominated 
by the central tower, and on the other side of the court, enclosed 
by the buildings, is the immense reading room, some 200 DY 
The building is in a reddish brick which makes 4 
pleasant contrast to that used for the new Clare courts. 
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Visir B 
TO TRINITY, ST. JOHN’S AND MAGDALENE 
COLLEGES, THE COUNTY HALL AND 
CASTLE MOUND 

After undergoing the ordeal of being photographed in the 
forecourt of King’s College, a process that reminded me of 
Lewis Carroll’s poem, called, I think, ‘‘Hiawatha’s Photo- 
graphy,” we assembled in the hottest corner of the ground and 
were then marched breathlessly to the entrance of Trinity Col- 
lege. I decided that if our guide were as good a talker as he was 
a walker he would prove satisfactory. We were not disap- 
pointed, as he positively exuded information and dates. 

At King Edward’s Gate we heard, or rather we did not hear, 
i short lecture on the Gate, owing to the thunder caused by 
workmen manipulating steel scaffolding in course of erection. 

We all admired the Great Court—the most beautifu! in the 
world—and Neville’s fountain, but the door leading to the 
rooms said to have been occupied by Byron seemed of greater 
nterest to the ladies. 

We passed beneath Wren’s Library and left the College by 
the famous lime tree avenue. 

\mong the amusing tales told by our guide was the following 
tbout W. H. Thompson, who was Master of Trinity in the 
middle of last century. ‘Thompson, having been approached by 
the ladies of Newnham for permission to play tennis on the 
awns of the College, expressed his profound regret at being 
nable to aecede to their request and said “the grounds of 
frinity College were intended for horticulture and not for hus- 
indry.”” 

\pproaching St. John’s College we arrived at the most beau- 


ful spot in Cambridge. The view of the two bridges and the 


sun-flecked, mellow red brick gables, picked out with white 
one, against the blue of the sky is a perfect gem. But the sun 
as overcast and the sparkle was lacking. 

We crossed the Bridge of Sighs and presently arrived at Ralph 
Symons’s magnificent quadrangle. The combination room is 
said to be the best in either Oxford or Cambridge. 

ire compensations for what may be seen in the first 


lhes 


court, ere on one side stands Sir Gilbert Scott’s chapel, 





strongly reminiscent, in some of its detail, of the Albert Memo- 
rial and on the other side a row of houses that might be the side 
ofa street in Pimlico. 

Here our guide had yet more anecdotes 
sample: 

A Master of John’s was very fond of equestrian exercise. One 
day, asked a new comer who the rider was. **That’s the head 
of John on a charger,” replied his friend. 

Our next visit was to Magdalene College. This College is a 
small one. The quadrangle is almost entirely masked by vege- 
tation. The Hall is good but the staircase is much restored. 
Owing to pressure of time we were permitted only a glimpse of 
the outside of Pepys’ Library. 

“This lady,”’ said our guide, indicating a portrait on the wall, 
‘after being married three times.said that nothing would induce 
her to marry again. Being a lady of forceful character and 
I suppose this story has a moral. 


of which this is a 


determination, she never did.”’ 

After Magdalene a different guide assumed authority and 
took us to the new County Hall. We were marshalled into the 
Council Chamber where we found the comfortable seats and 
excellent ventilation delightful after the long incline to Castle 
Mound. We listened to a discourse on the history of the site 
from the time of the early Romans to the present day. We were 
also informed that the new building was constructed entirely 
with bricks recovered from the old gaol. Whether any of the 
members had enjoyed the hospitable shelter of these bricks on a 
former occasion did not transpire. 

\fter seeing over the building we got in our bus. ‘This was 
very welcome as it was beginning? to rain. 

The coach then took us to the reception at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum and a most enjoyable trip came to an end, 

C. H. GAte [F.] 


Visit ¢ 


rO THE MILL LANE LECTURE ROOMS, CORPUS 
CHRISTI COLLEGE, THE MOND LABORATORY AND 
DOWNING COLLEGE AND EMMANUEL COLLEGE 


[he opportunity of seeing Mr. H. C. Hughes’s Mond Labora- 
tory was the chief thing that tempted me to select this particular 
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I felt that in Cambridge, a stranger from 
the north, I might be suffering from an inferiority 
complex, and half guessed that the laboratory 
building might be for me a kindred spirit, it, too, 
rather a stranger to the town. 

We had assembled at King’s College in fierce 
sunshine for the Conference photograph—the 
Honorary Secretary at last arrived—the 
were reproved by the photographer for not 
keeping still—we all grinned like hyenas at the 
word of command, and at last the photograph 
having been taken, we were told in which corner 
of the court each party was to assemble. Ii 
became obvious that Visit C was going to depend 
more on the quality than on the quantity of its 
adherents. 

We set off at speed and soon found ourselves in 
narrow Mill Lane, gazing at the distinctly pleasant, 
: facade of the Room 
building by Messrs. Dunbar-Smith and Brewer. 
This job, both inside and out, imparts that feeling 
of well-being dependent on ‘‘nice”’ 


visit. 


lac lies 








‘no-nonsense”’ Lecture 


architects and 
a decent price per foot cube. This considerabk 
mass of lecture theatres is cheerful with pale oal 
and the pleasant oatmeal colour of the acoustical 
wall-coverings; while the jolly German lightine 
fittings lend a discreet sparkle—a clean, sensible 
building. 

Next, to Corpus Christi College and some work 
of Mr. Dawbarn, which he modestly explained 
was a cheap job, though the charming k- 
panelled Combination Room, lit from both sides, 
did not bear much evidence of this. Here, too. 
was another Combination Room by Mr. Lyon. 
in full-blooded ‘* Empire’? with a 
ceiling, dull gold walls and very 
furnishings, it was al! most attractive. 





shiny black 


Napoleonic 


From here, still full of energy, we made our 
way to the Mond Laboratory. I sometimes 
wonder if I’m the only architect who sees photo- 
graphs of a building and straightway 
erroneous mental picture. 


forms a completely 
In this case I’d deceived mvself on scal 

smaller 

expected. 


. and it was all much 
even the kindly-looking Eric Gill crocodile—than I’d 

Stupid of me. The re-adjustment took a few 
minutes and then I realised that I’d been right in one thing, 
and that this building would be great fun. It is! 

For anyone with the slightest friendly feeling towards the 
architecture of to-day, this is a building to see. 

It houses a job of work which is obviously functional in an 
elegantly functional manner. It makes no attempt to be 
superior to the costly apparatus inside; it is a sane and sober 
appreciation of the situation. It becomes gay by the simple 
expedient of painting its conduits and services in bright iden- 
tification colour and its exposed steelwork in post-office red. It 
makes dignified whoopee with glass finger plates, a little 
chromium and some tubular furniture. But what a site! It 
almost looks as if Cambridge were trying to overlay this new- 
born babe! 

On again, slightly flagging now, past Mr. Easton’s 
Stanley Hall, Easton and Robertson 


Messrs. 


new zoological block in 
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Graham Dawbarn [F.] 


ruirp Triniry Boat House. 


process of building, gay with a yellowish brick and bright 
blue steel casement—this only a priming coat, I’m afraid— 
another building of the common-sense variety. 

At about this point, Mr. Lanchester, with the undaunted 
agility of the gazelle, sprang into the lead, and after giving 
orders to have a few lorries and concrete mixers hurled from our 
path, led us first over a recently completed block forming an ex- 
tension to the Agricultural School; again bright, sensible and 
efficient looking, with American whitewood pleasantly em- 
ploved for internal joinery; and then, the way having by now 
been cleared, into the nearly finished Physiology Block where 
we saw some very interesting lecture theatres with interposed 
cinematograph projection rooms. 

At this stage, though the spirit was still willing, the feet. at 
least in my case, grew weak; black clouds were gathering, and 
the end of the world appearing imminent, one or two of us 
strayed from the flock and found ourselves drinking tea at the 
University Arms, surveying samples of electrical discharge out- 
side which would have made the Mond Laboratory green with 
envy, but it, poor thing, was cooped up in its backyard and 
probably never saw them. 
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New Bui_pinc, PETERHOUSE. 


T. H. Lyon [F. 


Visir D 

TO KING’S COLLEGE, JESUS COLLEGE, WESTCOTT 

HOUSE, STOURBRIDGE CHAPEL, PEMBROKE 

COLLEGE 

In a town like Cambridge, where the visitor is overwhelmed 
by the striking evidence of architectural development brought 
up to date by such outstanding work of the Masters as is to 
be seen, the problem of deciding which of the alternative visits 
to choose for the afternoon was very difficult. The fact that 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe was in charge of Visit ‘‘D’ induced me to 
select this, and right glad I am that I did. As Director of the 
School of Architecture at the University he has an intimate 
snowledge and a gracious manner which added greatly to the 
pleasure of those people who congratulated themselves upon 
their wise selection. The heavy shower at the end of our visit 
caused us to scatter and prevented us from expressing to Mr. 
F\fe the appreciation we all felt for the interest he inspired in 
making this visit I believe the most informative and agreeable of 
that agreeable afternoon. 
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After submitting to the ordeal required by the grouping for 
the official photograph, the visitors started with enthusiasm 
for the tour of inspection which began with the delightful view 
from the backs, which was most inspiring. From Wilkins 
single-arched bridge, the massing of variegated foliage, 
cumulus clouds and the buildings of King’s College and Clare, 
with their brilliant reflections of colour and form in the Cam, 
produced a picture not likely to be forgotten. 

The century-trained lawns are emphasised in their velvet-like 
texture by the rougher pasture land through which we passed 
on to the road. A top-decker bus was awaiting us, then 
through Trumpington Street past King’s and the Senate House, 
the great gate of Trinity, St. John’s and the Round Church at 
Sidney Street; we proceeded to a more careful examination of 
Jesus College. To the architect this possibly represents the most 
interesting development of architectural styles from the thir- 
teenth century through the Tudor to the modern new buildings 
which Mr. Morley Horder has completed and which seem to 
accord so. well with the character of its predecessors. One 
realised here the scholastic life which began in the Priory of 
St. Radegund in the twelfth century and had continued con- 
sistently to the present time. We proceeded by the friendly bus 
past Basil Oliver’s R.I.B.A. Prize Medal Public House, **The 
Rose and Crown,” to the twelfth-century Stourbridge Chapel 
which was built for the lepers attending Stourbridge Fair. Four 
years ago this building was a complete ruin, but has now been 
brought into use for public worship in the most praiseworthy 
manner. 

We concluded our tour at Pembroke College, which also 
showed the progressive growth in architectural development, in 
particular Wren’s first church. On the other side of Trumping- 
ton Street was the transitional church of his uncle, Matthew 
Wren, who was the Bishop of Ely and who, it is said, designed 
Peterhouse Chapel. 

This building showed the transitional feeling from the Tudor 
to the Renaissance period. To save expense the old Gothic 
woodwork was used up in the interior and the east window 
still retains its magnificent glass from that time; the design 
representing the Crucifixion is by Rubens, but the lower lights 
have been transposed. The windows in the north and south 
walls were executed in 1855-8 and are very interesting techni- 
cally as the effort of German stained glass. The little figure of 
St. Peter now placed on the organ gallery is contemporary with 
the Chapel. The arches on the west front of the Chapel are of 
the original design, although the porch is gone; while the arches 
of the cloister arcades have been rebuilt with the old materials. 
As we left Peterhouse to go again into Trumpington Street we 
noticed the simple and dignified block of Chambers, by Mr. 
Lyon, next to the Lodge, which is a fine Queen Anne house. 

The visit concluded with a reception by the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University at the Fitzwilliam Museum. This proved to be 
a most interesting function, where the attention of the visitors 
was divided between the pleasure of mecting old friends with 
that of inspecting the excellent collection of pictures and other 
works of art. The building was begun in 1837 to the designs of 
George Basevi, and after his death from a fall in Ely Cathedral 
it was carried on by Cockerell. Every architect was more im- 
pressed, however, by the subsequent additions that had been 
made by Messrs. A. Dunbar Smith and Cecil Brewer. The 
dignity of the wall spacing and the excellent arrangement 
for the lighting gave us the impression that the architects of the 
present day are more competent than their predecessors in the 
scholarly understanding they show of the problems they under- 
take. 

R. GoutsBurn-Lovety [A.] 
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From a photograph by Country Life "? 
Can 
Tour No. 1 Our next halt, All Saints’, Walsoken, a very ancient founda- st a 
TO UPWELL. WALSOKEN. WISBECH. MARCH. tion, is one of the most remarkable of the group of Fen Count mar 
CHATTERIS AND SUTTON churches. It contains spec imens from pure Norman to Per- that 
pendicular. Much of the interior, especially the roof. requires atte 
The old-world Market Square looked quite busy when the immediate repair, one of the chapels too is very neglected and fort 
motor buses drew up to take us on our various trips. now used partly as a store for firewood. Heath Robinson would vid 
The buses and somewhat appalling architecture certainly did have been delighted with the stove pipes and supports, indeed it som 
not harmonise with the stalls and their canvas tops. which made was felt that he must at some time have visited and got some 0! 
me feel that the Market Square, although the most convenient, his inspirations from this delightful building. The vicar me 
was not the right place to start from. We slipped away at us, and our being welcomed so often by the clergy made us. | 
9.10 a.m. to the sound of honk, honk, and ere we had time to think, feel quite important. 
settle in our seats—mine was not over comfortable—Cam- From ancient to modern was only a short journey, for so 
bridge was miles behind and we were scanning the misty we arrived at the timber yard of Messrs. English Bros. 
atmosphere for the tower of Ely Cathedral. Our itinerary did Wisbech. Here we witnessed the creosoting of timber by for- 
not include this historic building and many of us felt somewhat ing the preservative through every pore, thus thoroughly in- Ii 
disappointed at only having a passing glimpse of the outside. pregnating the wood. We also inspected the making of cl cal 
The fine tower and glorious lantern promised so much which baskets for the conveyance of strawberries; a very extensi one 
we were not allowed to see. Still, Mr. Ward, our guide, assured business and when we saw the huge stores crammed wi arra 
us that we should be rewarded later. and we were, when we baskets it made us wonder where came all the fruit to fills Esse 
arrived at that most delightful Church of St. Peter’s, at Upwell. many. \ 
with its fine cld carved roof. The rector was pleased to meet Somewhat tired we welcomed our guide’s order to the chau'- Das 
us and point out all the important titbits, even insisting o1 feur to drive to the ** Rose and Crown Hotel” for lunch. Nex thos 
our seeing parts of the old rectory. year many of us hope there will be a halt at some convent stoli 
We had now entered the orchard of Cambridge and soon wer spet for morning coffee or other refreshment about 11 o’clot uly 
in the midst of the strawberry fields. where the pickers are bus‘ from 8 a.m. breakfast to 1.30 p.m. lunch is too long a fas Hea 
with baskets at waist. A vast industry—for a few weeks. We wer especially for the ladies. Mr. Ward was not only our guide ! ther 
also in the land of **Hereward the Wake.’’ Indeed, many of us our host, he provided (or rather the hotel did at his expens' is mie 
chose Trip No. 1 so that we might view this historic bit of some excellent port for which the ** Rose and Crown ™ ts not I 
England. (Why is Kingsley neglected in these days? Some The Rev. J. K. Stallard and others were guests, and afte! el 
parts of his great work are quite as exciting as Edgar Wallace’s much needed repast and short rest we visited the National Car- sso 
thrillers. By the way. I have it on good authority that an ning Factory and witnessed the process of canning peas al felt 
ancestor of one of the Vice-Presidents of the R.I.B.A., is reputed fruit. an industry which is being greatly developed in U . 
to have given Hereward his death blow, but as the lance is said country. The ladies were particularly interested in the differe! . : 
to have pierced him between his shoulder blades, it was a stab processes. and from the time the pods, stalks, leaves and 4 eer 
in the back, wherefor this Norman descendant does not boast of were pitched with forks and pikels into a machine similar ! Ton 
V 


his ancestor’s achievement. a thrashing machine, the peas are not touched by hand, t 
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nsed, washed, weighed, canned and cooked ready 


shelled, « . 

wr the té after warming. 

Anoth hurch, SS. Peter and Paul, was visited, and our 
uide. t] ev. J. K. Stallard, explained the reason for the double 
anes sk arches and other peculiarities. It was a hurried 
sit as tine was flying. Although we all admired the church we 

t that pulpit did not fit into the scheme and should be 

move d replaced with one more in harmony with the sur- 
I mundi 

Ona¢ drive on—was the order and we made for March, 
but immediately after leaving Wisbech we stopped at the straw- 
erry n and purchased a number of chips containing 
lelicious {resh fruit with which we regaled ourselves regardless 


fthe ce quences. By making a slight detour we got a glimpse 
test railway marshalling yard in Europe. Here we saw 
shunting of wagons into several bays so that they 


fthe gn 
automat! 
ould be picked up and returned to their destination in the 
shortest possible time. 

We now deserved a cup of tea and we got an excellent one at 
the “Grillin Hotel.’”’ March, another old Fenland hostelry. 
\s we were now nearing the end of our trip, our grateful 
thanks were given to Mr. Ward for the very delightful day. 1 
think I can sincerely say that it will ever be remembered 
as one of the most enjoyable trips that the R.I.B.A. has ever 
arranged. 

We had yet another church to visit, but the majority, if not 
all of us. felt that we should return as quickly as possible to 
Cambridge, and this was agreed upon. The one drawback, 
if it is a drawback with these excursions, is trying to fit in too 
many Visits in a short space of time. In future might I suggest 
that less is included in the itineraries and so allow those 
attending the Conference to return with ample time to prepare 
for the long evening which follows. Some of us, though delighted 
with the programme provided and grateful to our guide, were 
somewhat played out when we reached Cambridge at 6.30. 


T. Tauiesin Rees [F.]. 


Tour No. 2 
rO ELY, KING’S LYNN, CASTLE RISING, 
HOUGHTON, CASTLE ACRE, 
MUNDFORD AND BRANDON 


Judging by the numbers who attended, Tour No. 2, which 
included King’s Lynn, Stretham and Ely, must have been 
one of the most popular of the tours so kindly and efficiently 
arranged for us by our hosts, the architects of the Cambridge, 
Essex and Herts Society. 

Many architects must be in the position of the old North 
Country Methodist who, when the revivalist preacher asked 
those who wished to go to Heaven to stand up, remained 
stolidly seated, and on being appealed to directly from the 
pulpit, “* But, Brother Jonathan, don’t you wish to go to 
Heaven?” replied, ‘‘Aye, but not wi trip’—and that is where 
they would make the mistake, for a journey taken in company 
is never the same as a solitary pilgrimage. 

lwo years ago I was stopping in Cambridge and made this 
identical expedition, and have been puzzled ever since by some 
association between King’s Lynn and Cambridge, which I 
felt existed and yet eluded my efforts at definition. 

It seemed incredible to me that King’s Lynn, which in 
medieval times was the third largest port in the Kingdom, 
could have existed without exerting some influence on the 
Town and University of Cambridge: I felt that the two were 
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complementary to one another, and though on my return 
to London I delved into guide books and county histories, the 
clue (which I felt sure, like a detective in a modern crime 
novel, existed) still escaped me, and was only solved on this, 
my second visit. I believe it was the late Sir Patrick Geddes 
who described Oxford as a magnified and magnificent edition 
of a Cotswold village, and who stated that the quadrangular 
system of its colleges was only the developed sheepfold of the 
Cotswold Hills! 

If this is true of Oxford, even if only in a very modified 
form, would it be too fanciful to suggest that the more open 
planning of the Cambridge Colleges owes something to the 
maritime character of the merchant adventurers’ houses at 
Lynn? 

Mr. Bradfer-Lawrence, our erudite and delightful guide, who 
explained in so breezy and interesting a way the growth and 
beauties of Lynn, and who allowed one with the greatest 
goodwill to bombard him with questions, told us that the 
principal street along the river grew up with its merchant 
houses on one side backing on to the river, with their ware- 
houses behind, and on the other side of the road were the 
houses of their captains, whilst behind and between them 
were the dwellings of the crews. 

Mr. John Willis Clark, the Cambridge historian, in his 
introduction to the official R.I.B.A. guide, writes of Cambridge: 
‘It was not a marsh town,” as it has been contemptuously 
designated, but it was ‘‘a frontier town’’ beyond which stretched 
the great Fen, impassable except to those in the secrets of its 
solitudes. It had a river—‘‘the life of the trafficke to this 
Towne and Countie,”’ as it could still be called in the reign of 
James the First—which enabled it to draw an inexhaustible 
supply of all the necessaries of life from the surrounding county 
and also from the continent through the port of Lynn (the italics 
are mine). 

History tells us that wherever there has been an exchange 
of commerce, there has been an exchange of ideas, and may 
not the explanation be that in the Middle Ages Lynn was so 
important a seaport, the reason why Cambridge has always 
had the reputation of being more accessible to new ideas than 
her sister University 

After an exploration of Lynn, which included the two 
famous churches, the Guildhall with the two charters from the 
time of Canute, and its many gold and jewelled treasures, 
and not least a charming little Shrine Chapel on the outer 
wall—-in which, by the way, two of our party were un- 
willingly held prisoners by the guardian locking up and going 
off to lunch, though fortunately hauled back for the office of 
release before he had gone too far! the party had lunch at 
the famous King’s Lynn Inn—the Duke’s Head—and then 
proceeded to Castle Rising, whose bloody history seemed not 
unfittingly emphasised by a wonderful field of blazing poppies 
just outside its ramparts. Space does not permit more than 
the briefest reference to this intensely interesting Norman 
ruin, or to the journey home, the tea at Mundford with a view 
of mine host’s fine collection of flint arrowheads and relics of 
the bronze age. 

Our homeward passage took us through the plantation of 
the Forestry Commission, whose plantings of Scotch firs so 
near the roadside, filled one with wondering doubts as to 
whether, in the future, these roadways would not be long and 
gloomy chasms of oppressive darkness. 

So back to Cambridge, and the banquet in the hall of 
rrinity College, a fitting climax to a most exciting day and a 
most successful conference. 
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CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Sir Giles Scott, R.A. Tine 
hour 
These photographs show the latest additions to Sir Giles’s buildings for Clare, the lower one A 


showing the opening which leads to the New University Library 











Tour No. 3 
TO SA\\STON, NEWPORT, THAXTED, HORHAM 
HAI SAFFRON WALDEN AND AUDLEY END 


Tour No. 3, through country immediately to the south of 
Cambri with Saffron Walden as its centre, depended for its 
success did all the other tours, on two things—good pre- 
liminary staff work and good weather. On 23 June, the Eve 
of St. Jol. both proved excellent. The only criticism came at 
the start from one of the youngest of the party, who thought 
that the buses contained an undue proportion of grandfathers! 

We started with a visit to an interesting effort in really up- 
to-date planning and grouping at Sawston, where the Cam- 
bridge County Council, with financial assistance from the 
Carnegie trustees, has made a very practical experiment to 
show that. as modern transport facilities have destroyed the 
isolation of the English village, the fact should be recognised 
hy developing educational and recreational facilities in the 
villages themselves in order to stave off the continual exodus 
from the country to the towns. Sawston College includes in 
one group a plus 11 school, a woodwork and domestic science 


1 


school for day and evening students, a clinic, a library, and a 
villave hall to serve all the villages within a radius of about five 


las 
miles of Sawston. 

The next call was at Sawston Hall, a moated manor house, 
the home of the Huddlestone family for four centuries. Com- 
mander and Mrs. Huddlestone worked strenuously to tell the 
company of the interesting historical items in the Hall’s long 
existence. Mrs. Huddlestone showed a new coat of arms, 
with many quarterings, that had been thought perfect in 
all its details, until a great authority pointed out that one 
coat was “ fretty,’”’ and should be “fret.” Heraldry, like 
architecture, has its pitfalls. 

The Commander, with the help of an electric lamp, took us 
ip in relays to see a priest’s hiding hole. It seems that there 
was a period of acute depression early in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. An ingenious member of our profession switched 
into designing and constructing priests’ holes for the landed 
gentry, who clung to the old faith, What an interesting but 
dangerous practice! 

Thaxted Church was the star turn of Tour No. 3. What is 
to-day a village was once the centre of the cutlery trade of the 
kingdom. The cutlers of the fifteenth century were great men 
with great ideas. The venerable guardian of the church re- 
ceived us, garbed in black. Seated on a low stool, in the middle 
of the nave, he made, as it were, an omphalos in a riot of bril- 
liant colours, banners, stained glass, hanging carpets and carved 
wood. He explained how once upon a time this cheerful 
church had been filled with Victorian misconceptions. Some- 
how he had cleared out the lot, until to-day nothing jars. What 
battles he must have fought. Could not our Council, who have 
been so successful with gold medals for the best building of the 
year in London and the provinces, induce the Church Assembly 
to institute a similar gold medal for the church from which the 
greatest amount of nineteenth-century junk has been ejected? 
In the first instance photos of the church might be issued, with 
and without the junk, all competitors being recommended to 
see Thaxted. 

[he visit to Horham Hall was another success. Mrs. Hum- 
phry was indefatigable in piloting us round the great hall, the 
kitchen and up to the top of the tower. The R.I.B.A. booklet 
of itineraries, in a single line, described Horham Hall as a very 
fine example of sixteenth-century brickwork; we spent a full 
hour there, and enjoyed it all. 

A sundial at Sawston Hall bore the legend, ‘Tempus edax 
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rerum,”’ a well-known tag from Ovid. We were the “rerum.”’ 
Mr. Myers, with his whistle, blew hard to keep our ‘‘tempus”’ 
from *‘edaxing”’ us, but it was long after two o’clock before we 
sat down to a suitable lunch, with much-appreciated beer, at 
a Trust House in Saffron Walden. 

The afternoon we spent at Audley End. How delightful it 
would be to know in what light old John Thorpe would have 
viewed the alterations and additions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The stable building has remained un- 
altered, except for the rendering of brick mullions. The 
grandfathers in the party had a long discussion as to whether 
the rendering was seventeenth or nineteenth century, but most 
of the others were glad to have a cup of tea and get back to 
headquarters. 

Hastwe_t Grayson [F.]. 


Tour No. 4 


rO WIMPOLE HALL, GREAT PAXTON, BUCKDEN 
AND HINCHINGBROOKE HOUSE, HUNTS 

Our party, which numbered about 25, including the President 
and Lady Unwin, left the Market Hill about 9.45 a.m. and 
went out of Cambridge by the Barton Road. The tour had 
been modified to some extent in order to give us the oppor- 
tunity of spending more time at Wimpole and Hinchingbrooke. 
In a matter of minutes we were in the open country, and after 
a run of about seven miles through typical Cambridgeshire 
farmland, we made our first halt when we arrived at the great 
avenue of Wimpole which crossed our road just before we 
turned right into Ermine Street. The avenue, which is over 
two miles in length. runs south and consists of a double row of 
elms; it dates from the eighteenth century and exhibits in a 
very vivid manner the scale of the landscape architecture of 
that period. We visited Wimpole Hall nearby, the central 
portion of which was built in 1632. The wings were added 
later by the Earl of Oxford, from: whom it came to the Hard- 
wicke family and is now the seat of Viscount Clifden. The 
house and grounds are on a magnificent scale and are a 
typical example of the way in which the garden was always 
conceived as an integral part of the whole design. The layout 
of the Park was chiefly by ‘* Capability’? Brown in 1768. The 
interior of Wimpole Hal! is particularly interesting, Thornhill’s 
Chapel in the east wing affording an interesting example of 
English baroque decoration. The drawing-room, top-lit and 
rebuilt by Sir John Soane at the same time as he was building 
the Bank of England, is a remarkably interesting feature and 
gives a very pleasing effect. The apartments of the house, each 
in keeping with the general scale and grandeur of the layout. 
possess their own individual beauty and charm, but are too 
numerous to describe in this account. 

From Wimpole we proceeded to Great Paxton along the Old 
North Road and through Papworth New Village—the indus- 
trious little settlement instituted by Dr. Verrier Jones some 
fifteen years ago as an experiment for the cure of consumptives. 
At Great Paxton we visited the parish church, of the history o 
which very little is known, there being no records available. 
The church is exceptionally interesting as there is evidence of 
Saxon work and of extensive remodelling up to the end of the 
fourteenth century, the capitals are unique, portraying a some- 
what Mycenzan effect. 

We lunched at Buckden, a small village possessing two fairly 
large hotels in addition to many fine examples of red brick- 
work, including the Bishop’s Palace, now in ruins. At 2.15 we 
left for Hinchingbrooke Hall, just outside Huntingdon. This, 
the residence of Lord Sandwich, stands on the site of an ancient 
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priory. some remains of which are still extant... Unhappily it 
was almost gutted by fire in the nineteenth century. The re- 
maining bay windows are particularly interestit 
the tendency towards Gothic detail in Elizabeth’s time. Lord 





Sandwich met us and personally conducted us 

through the grounds and the Hall. We were shown —s 

the wonderful collection of furniture, ship model 

and pictures which included a large number of naval « = 

subjec ts dating from the seventeenth and « ig} teenth 

centuries. I am sure every member of the part —=———- 
— 


appreciated very much the additional privilege of 
being shown by the owner his unique collection of 
modern paintings, which were mainly of the French 
Schools. From here we proceeded homewards la 
Huntingdon towards Godmanchester, passing on our 
way the residence of Pepys and other charming 
examples of eighteenth century domest 

tecture. We stopped at Fenstanton for tea, whicl 
we enjoyed in the delightful gardens adjoining th 
Even this modified programme could not 
entirely be adhered to, as our time was getting short 


cottage. 


and we felt that our best plan was to return to 
Cambridge without further delay. The final stag 
of our journey afforded us the opportunity 
reflecting on the happy experiences of the day It 
was indeed a pleasure and almost a novelty to have 
traversed country which apparently had not been 





affected by the imperative demands of present 
economic necessity, and which seemed in conse- 
quence to reflect the past in a very true and dignified manner. 
rhe weather had been entirely in our favour, and under the 
expert guidance of Mr. Geoffrey 
delightful and instructive.and we realised how 


Webb the trip proved very 
argely his 


patience and organisation had contributed to the signal success 


of the dav’s programme. 
L. Stuart STANLEY [A.] 


Tour No. 5 


lO BOTTISHAM, THE SWAFFAMS, SOHAM, ELY. 
SUTTON, HADDENHAM, EARITH BRIDGE, 
OVER AND SWAVESEY 
At 9.30 a company of more than 50. started from Market 
Hill for the Fen country under the leadership of Mr. Theodore 


) 
Fyfe. With the wide stretches of level land, undet canopy 


of blue sky, came a sense of freedom and exhilaration. ‘"I 
love all waste and solitary places. where we taste the pleasurs 
of believing what we see is boundless. as we wish our souls to 
be,” wrote Shellev: but here the places are not waste. Be- 
tween fields of growing corn. reddened with poppies, and low 
hedges, starred with wild roses, our Swaffham 
Prior. 

Here two churches stand on rising ground by the road side, 
each with a west tower capped by an octagon, and their close 


How much th 


even though it 


proximity is very impressive. mposing 
character of a facade, 


be on a small scal 1S 


steps Her at St. 





enhanced by an approach of ascen¢ 
Mary’s Church, the steps lead to a transitional tower behind 
which hides a 14th century nave. 

Passing by the Devil’s Dyke. the tower of Bur 
like that of Bottisham already passed, and so mani 
the Fens, stands out in splendid isolation, and 


Church, 
others in 


landmark 


ig examples of 
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from afar. At Burwell, the church presents the usual! .obility 
and spaciousness of a Perpendicular interior. There °. a fine 
clerestory and timber roof, and a west tower crowned ith an 
octagonal belfry stage and timber fléche. 








AupLEY ENpD 


Winstanley’s view of the whole building 1688 
By permission of Country Life 


On the left we now pass, in the distance, at Wicken, a 
stretch of unredeemed fen, acquired by the National Trust 
as a wild-life sanctuary, a home of the *‘* Swallow-tailed ” 
butterfly, and once of the “‘Large Copper.’? Nearby, too, 
are the stranded remains of what must have been a cora 
island in the Neocomian Sea, where, ages afterwards pre 
historic man chipped his flints. 

The church at Soham, whose lofty west tower has been in 
view for the last three miles, was intended, originally. to hay 
a central tower, and the arches at the crossing, as well as those 
of the nave arcades, are really fine examples of transitiona 
architecture. Other matters of interest are the decorate 
window-tracery, the roof, screens, bench-ends, piscina, ston 
altar and silver church-plate. 

Ely Cathedral now looms through the slight mist of t 
horizon “like some great liner out at sea.’’ Soon, we fu 
ourselves before the Galilee Porch. 

It would be futile to attempt a description here of this 
magnificent building. One cannot. however, but regret the 
mutilation of its west fagade, and express a wish, even at th 
risk of excommunication, that the N.W. transept might ! 
rebuilt. even though it were of sham Norman work. 

lo those few who availed themselves of the privilege | 
entering the gardens of the deanery, the grandeur of the gr 
mass of west transept and tower rising into the blue sky fro! 
the sunny foreground of green lawn and brilliantly colour 
flower borders must be an abiding memory of delight. 

\fter lunch at the **Lamb’”’ hotel the road lay to the wes! 

\t Sutton, six miles distant, the lofty tower is cro yvned b 

Within the nave, the aisle walls hav 
arcaded panels repeating the outline of the pier-ar ades al 
affording an unusual character of unity. The fine » ulptu 
of the roof corbels is such as one might expect in a p riod jus 


prior to the Black Death. 


two octagonal stages. 
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One \ d like to linger in these beautiful churches, but 
Mr. Fyfe . inexorable—the banquet is at 7.30 ! 

Astra road alongside the New Bedford River brought us 
to Earith ridge, and thence to Willingham. Here is a roof 
similar hat at March, but the angels have fallen. The 
icar. however, is reinstating them one by one. The slab roof 
vestry is resting After visiting the late decorated church 
at Over. made our way past the meadows to the river Ouse. 
ind were punted across its clear waters to the **Pike and Eel” 
nn for | After Charon, contrary to all precedent, had 
ferried us back across the river, we journeyed past Swavesey 





man Via Devana, and so, in a straight line, back to 


W. H. Bipake | F.]. 


to the Re 
Cambrid 


Tour No. 6 
TO ASHWELL, BALDOCK, LETCHWORTH AND 
HITCHIN 


his must certainly have been intended as the most import- 
ant tour of the series, not only on account of its itinerary, but 
leader was the President of the Host Society of the 
Conference. Mr. P. C. Blow. 

The journey to the first official halt was, architecturally, un- 
inspiring, and one has recollections of buff brick walling, 
thatching. Stonefield slates, blue slates, corrugated iron and 
petrol pumps, and not an architectural example amongst them, 
and this within a few miles of beautiful Cambridge. 

lhe first halt was at Ashwell, and here the church and the 
museum were inspected. The church is a considerable build- 
ing, and the exterior shows the characteristic clunch walling, 
boldly projecting buttresses, brick patched, and perpendicular 
windows in the late fourteenth-century walls. 

rhe tower is very fine, though its rugged beauty would 
appear to have lost some of its quality by the restoration and 
facing of the belfry storey ; but neither this nor the three 
black, gold-lettered clock dials destroy the beauty of the whole. 
lhe interior of the church was inspected, under the guidance 
of Mr. E. D. Fordham, in the regrettable absence through in- 
disposition of the Rector. 

lhe party left the churchyard by the double lychgate in 
oak, an interesting little structure, and proceeded to the 
museum. a charming small Tudor half-timber structure. 
recently well restored in collaboration with the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, which contains many in- 
teresting relics, and is a quite praiseworthy local effort. 

From Ashwell the journey was continued through the old 
market town of Baldock to the Full Fashioned Hosiery Co.’s 
premises. ‘The interest of the male members of the party had 
elicited from the fairer sex a definition of ‘* Full Fashioned.” 
Phe building was designed by the late T. Burdett, architect for 
cinema studios and film production, but was never used for 
this purpose. It has a well-designed, dignified, large-scale 
facade well set back from the road, suggestive of American 
influence. and appears somewhat strange as masking the 
production of hosiery. 

For the purpose of inspection of the works under courteous 
rection of the executive, the ladies of the party were conducted 


because the 
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separately, and even now a mere male member of the party has 
a suspicion that hewas notinitiated into the full mysteries of the 
manufacture of silk stockings. The journey was continued 
passing a very charming housing scheme designed by Geoffery 
Lucas) to Letchworth old village and church. Here the Vicar, 
the Rev. Mr. Thatcher, conducted the party over the interest- 
ing and homely church, situated in charming surroundings. 
lhe church, whose foundation dates back to the twelfth 
century, is very small, consisting of nave only 19 feet by 14 feet, 
and chancel. The journey was continued to the modern 
Letchworth (‘‘Leech’? and **Worth,”’ the doctor’s holding 
Here the party was met and joined at lunch by Mr. Barry 
Parker and Mr. Harold Craske, architect and secretary 
respectively since the inception of this the first and one of the 
only two garden cities in the whole world. 

After lunch the party was provided with plans of the town- 
ship, and Mr. Barry Parker gave an interesting and informative 
discourse. At the call of the leader, the author had the pleasant 
task of voicing the thanks of the party to Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Craske, which was carried with enthusiasm, and Mr. Parker, in 
response, gave further information on matters of extreme 
interest. 

A tour of the “‘city’? was made in the ‘“*bus” under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Barry Parker. There were members of the party 
who felt that the revisit to Letchworth was in itself sufficient 
justification for this tour. 

There was not much of interest as the journey was continued 
to Hitchin; but great pleasure was expressed as the cars came 
to rest in the cleverly schemed formal Place designed by 
Messrs. Bennett and Bidwell, architects, of Hitchin, on a slum- 
clearance site. The success of lay-out of this Place, with its 
charming prospect of balustrades, steps, water, greensward and 
the great church in the bright sunlight gave a picture pleasing 
to recollect. 

[he party entered the church, and was met by the Vicar, 
the Rev. Reginald Routh, and Mr. Reginald Hine, F.S.A. The 
Vicar requested the party to join in prayer of thanks and 
supplication for great architecture, following which Mr. Hine 
gave a very complete and yet concise history of the church, and 
drew attention to the chief features of interest, including the 
angel screen. Time did not allow of a visit to the museum 
over the south porch. From the church Mr. Hine kindly con- 
ducted the party to The Biggin, a picturesque but decrepit 
mansion of Elizabethan times, used as almshouse for seventeen 
“poor aunctient middle-aged women,” and to the priory. 

During the tea “‘interval’? the leader, Mr. P. C. Blow, 
voiced the thanks of the party to Mr. Hine for his kindly 
services and knowledgeable discourse, which had played so 
great a part in the success of the visit to Hitchin, and con- 
currence was expressed by acclamation. 

On the return journey, which was made at good speed, 
hearty thanks were conveyed to Mr. Blow by Mr. J. W. Lee, 
on behalf of the whole party. 

Chere will remain with the whole party pleasant recollections 
of a very full day, an interesting itinerary, pleasant company 
and competent leadership. 

NorMAN CuLtey | F.]. 
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The Laying of the Foundation Stone of the R.I.B.A. 
New Building in Portland Place 


THE RT. HON. LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN AND SEAFORD, HON. F.R.I.B.A. 


WEDNESDAY 28 Fl 


The ceremony of the Laving of the Foundation Stone 


of the New Building by the Right Hon. Lo d Howard de 
Walden and Seaford (Hon. F.R.I.B.A.), took place in the 


afternoon of Wednesday, 28 June 1933, at Portland Place. 

On arrival at the site Lord Howard de Walden was 
formally received by the President, with whom were 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., President-Elect, Mr. L. 
Sylvester Sullivan and Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Chairman of the New 
Building Committee, the Rev. Arthur Buxton, M.A., 
Rector of All Souls’, Langham Place, Colonel Edward 


Blount, C.B.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Mr. G. Grey Wornum 
and Mr. Ian MacAlister. Mr. H. T. Buckland, Mr. J. 
Alan Slater, Mr. C. H. James, and Mr. H. 8S. Goodhart- 
Rendel were also present on the platform. His recep- 
tion was followed by a speech from Sir Raymond Unwin. 


Sir RAYMOND UNWIN said: Lord Howard de 


Walden, ladies and gentlemen, It is, naturally, a matter 
of very great satisfaction to me that this great project of 
our new building, which I inherited from my _pre- 
decessor, Sir Banister Fletcher, should have reached a 
stage of progress when the foundation-stone can be laid 
as about my last function before I hand over my re- 
| 


stinguished successor, 


sponsibilities as President to my ¢ 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. It is pleasant to see that the 
project has gone forward in spite of very difficult times; 
I may claim on behalf of my colleagues that the fact that 
we are undertaking this project at the present time 
proves that architects have considerable courage in adver- 
sity; that they have considerable faith in the future; and 
not only so, but that they are people who are accus- 
tomed to practise what they preach! For we have been 
preaching—I am afraid I have been preaching con- 
tinuously—that it is good for the country at this time to 
go on with building; and particularly to go on with 
building that is really needed for the welfare of the 
people and the efficiency of the various activities of the 
nation. [| have behind me a very considerable amount of 
economic opinion to the effect that it is one of the wisest 
and most helpful ways in which we can set the wheels of 
industry going round again that we should go on with 
building operations. To the extent of this new building I 
think the Institute can claim that they are practising 
what they and their President have been preaching 
during the last two years. 

I am able, also—and perhaps as a now retiring Presi- 


‘NE 1933 AT 3 P.M. 


dent I can say it more freely—to congratulate the Instj- 
tute on having proved to be an exceedingly good client 
It does not always follow that a good architect is a goo 
client; and it was extremely doubtful whether six thou: 
and good architects would make one good client. Iam 


glad to say that we have made a very good one. W 
chose our architect, as we recommend public authorities 
to do, by open competition. We have loyally accepted 
the decision of our assessors, and I will only say that, 
deciding on Mr. Wornum, we have all given him ou 
loyal support; we have claimed the right, as promoters 
of such a competition may, to go into consultation with 
him, and with his amiable and cordial co-operation w 
have modified the design so that it suits us and ow 
present, means better than it did to start with. But w 
have also secured admirable builders to work with th 
admirable architect, ! 
you to-day that the tender of Messrs. Ashby and Horner 
has been accepted for the exact amount of the estimate 
the architect gave us. I do not say that the architect 
has not adjusted the provisional sum a few pounds her 
and a few pounds there to bring it in. But, nevertheless, 
from our point of view as clients, we are quite satisfied 
that we get the building we want for the sum which the 
architect told us we should have to spend. 

Therefore we have everv reason to be satisfied. The 
builders are an old-established firm, of good reputation 
Several of the members of the Committee have worked 
with them, and know their good work. ! think this pro- 


ject will be handed on to my successor with every pros- 


pect that he will during his term of office have the priv 
lege of seeing it opened. 

I very much hope that this building will be a home in 
all true senses for this great Institute. It will be a home 
for the social life of the members, a centre where the\ 
can meet together and where they can cultivate all th 
arts of life which I believe are going to play an increasing 
part in the life of this country in the future. I think that 
all the signs point to a revival of that side of our life: and 
[ very much hope that this building, the foundation- 
stone of which I am going to ask Lord Howard ¢ 
Walden to lay, will prove a home which will be to th 
benefit of architects not only as professional men but a 
people who are interested in all the arts, and that it will 
be a home for the spread of the culture which such. arts 
can give. 


because | am able to announce to 
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Sir Ra. nond’s speech was followed by the 
SERVICE OF DEDICATION 
Conduc by the Rev. ARTHUR Buxton, Rector of All 
Souls’, Langham Place. 
Dearly beloved in the Lord, we are gathered together 
ere t y the Foundation Stone of these buildings, 
chich we humbly trust may, in due time, be a worthy 


iome of the Royal Institute of British Architects. And 
first, let praise God’s Holy Name for the mercy and 
with which He has so far prospered our work; 
and further, devoutly pray that He will of His good 
Providence send His blessing upon these our under- 
takings; and that He will protect from danger those who 
mav be engaged in the building. 
J. Except the Lord build the house: 
R. Their labour is but lost that build it. 
). Our help is in the Name of the Lord: 
R. Who hath made Heaven and Earth. 
J. Blessed be the Name of the Lord: 
Rk. From this time forth for evermore. 
!. ‘The Glorious Majesty of the Lord our God be 
upon us: 
R. Prosper Thou the work of our hands upon us. 
O prosper ‘Thou our handiwork. 
V. O Lord, hear our prayer: 
R. And let our cry come unto Thee. 
I). Lord have mercy upon us. 
Rk. Christ have mercy upon us. 
I. Lord have mercy upon us. 


ooodnes 


Our Heavenly Father, we desire to place ourselves 
and all that we are undertaking in Thy hands. 


Guide, direct and prosper us, we beseech Thee. 


Make us and those who act with us to feel that, unless 
[hy blessing is with us, we cannot succeed, and that 
except the Lord build the house, their labour is but lost 
that build it. 


HY( ) 
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Go before us, then, O Lord, in this and all our doings 
with Thy most gracious favour, and further us with Thy 
continual help, that in all our works begun, continued, 
and ended n Thee, we may glor:fy Thy Name. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 





Lord Howard de Walden then placed under the 


Stone copies of The Times, ‘THE JOURNAL OF THE Royal 
INSTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS, The Builder, The 
Architect and Building News, The Architects’ Journal, The 
Architectural Review, Architectural Design and Construction, 
and Building: he was presented by Mr. Grey Wornum 
with a mallet and trowel with which he laid the stone, 
with the words *“‘I declare this stone well and truly laid.” 

The Dedication Service was terminated by the Rev. 
Arthur Buxton, who said the following prayers: 

In the Faith of Jesus Christ, and in the Name of God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, we 
lay the Foundation Stone of this building, to be dedicated 
to the ¢ slory of God. 

Here let the true faith of God, with brotherly love ever 
abide; and may these buildings, now founded with 
prayers and with the invocation and praise of the Most 
Holy Name, be evermore the dwelling-place of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
liveth and reigneth, One God, world without end. Amen. 





Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB, D.S.O., M.C., M.A. [F.] in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Lord Howard de Walden, said: 
I think you all know that we have treated this occasion as a 
purely domestic one. We regard this as our future home, and 
we have invited nobody outside the Institute to take a part in 
this ceremony. In considering whom we should ask to lay this 
stone we came to the conclusion that there was only one man 
to ask, and that was Lord Howard de Walden. As you all 
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know, he is a patron of the arts—musi ( I have now comment in passing on the great responsibility whi: ondoy 
discovered, painting, although he will not confess it. He has landlords have in the formation of the character of sndon. 
just come back from a tour of Cyprus with d which he Lord Howard de Walden’s ancestors and their conte Paha 
will not show in public, but he is a painter of considerable I suppose, effected a greater influence upon the cha» cter of 
distinction. What is more important from our point of view, London than anything else. Even the Great Fire had 1 sreate, 
he is an Honorary Fellow of the Institute, and he owns the influence on London than the method of procedur: at the 
site on which this building is to be erected eref we could great ground landlords adopted in the eighteenth c 
not have asked anybody more pre-eminently s1 ble to visit afterwards. If you look at this and other districts h th 
us on this domestic occasion. landlords have developed on a great scale and with rtair 
In connection with that, I want, on behalf of t Institute uniform character you will appreciate that we ha ained 
to thank him and Col. Blount and his extrem( enormously from the fact that such large areas of d 
patience they have exhibited in dealing wi is. ‘I President London have been under the direction and control of ¢ ntra 
has said we are ideal clients. I hope w ! t we were authority. We cannot help regretting that that uni Lit 
going to put up a building costing a quarter of ar on on this gradually being destroved, and that we are gettine ather 
site, and then the depression came. We were under agreement broken character in districts that before had rtai 
with Lord Howard de Walden to put uy sD ling, and uniformity. It is, I think, a difficulty that it Imost 
we could not afford it. and had to cut it de over 50 impossible to avoid, but we have adopted the only s on it 
per cent. Therefore we had to ask Lord Hi rd de Walden this particular building—a building of extreme simplicity, so 
to alter the agreement and to let us dé until that if the other tenants will follow in the same cha er W 
he must have thought that he was | ri ep n of the shall then get another uniformity of a different kind ime] 
landlord in the famous song of Dan Let of simplicity and austerity. In seconding the vote of thanks 
What I want to know I should like to thank Lord Howard de Walden fo: vel 
sefore I am ofl considerate and helpful attitude of himself and his estat 
Am I the landlor towards the project on which we are so keen, and from: whic! 
Or am I not we have so great hopes. 
I want publicly, on behalf of tl nstitut nk Lord The vote of thanks was put by the President and carried 
Howard de Walden for the patience and consider n he has acclamation. 
shown us. | also want tO sa\ th it W hoy t t Duilding L¢ IRD HOWARD DE WALDEN: | hope vou will 
When it is finished will do justice to Por | Place, one of the understand how thoroughly I appreciate the singula 
finest streets in London. We have 1 ¢ 1 » see that . . * : . _ 
casas +8 privilege which I have had this afternoon. I fee!, some- 
the building we put up here will b ! °, and will . 1: : asl ee ; 
line ciiiiaee at the. vate of oun Rae oon gt <P Ree how, that it was a little unusual that in a building of this 
Bieneard de Walden naws that with the aid. rare. sort and type a member of the rather down-trodden clas 
Nir Winrar, Wwe aiienin 10 Gnas at as nea bmnldine a6aur of ground landlords should lay the foundation stone. 
can within our means and resources. Ws e going to use I thank those who invited me and have watched me per- 
entirely Empire material. No foreign produ sort is form the duty to the best of my ability. I feel myself 
to be employed, if it can possibly be help always a little difiident about this position. I know what 
Phere is a further development I uch on Sir Giles Gilbert Scott means when he speaks of the uni- 
a sage has not been discussed or considered by oun formity of the estates of the great ground landlords. | 
Spee aber =, mnt some of us have a hope ees tac pe myself perhaps wish it could have gone a little further, 
vecome the centre in London of the reat prot societies ‘ > ° 
PRE RAE OR ERO He RE iS" i. ey 5 aoaMiaateata and that Mr. Chesterton’s dream might have ees 
decorative painting and stained glass, « \“\ ave left off realised. You remember how in his Nap d 
the two top floors for the time being becaus a \otting Hill he pictured a state of affairs where eacl 
afford to build them: but some of us hope t ome dav. borough or district of London definitely had a different 
sooner or later. in Portland Place there will br building architectural stvle from every other, so that the spires of 
as the headquarters of the professional artis ieties in Marylebone defied the squat and perhaps Egyptian-likt 
London. We have had an offer from one of them who wished masonry of Notting Hill. But the tendency of our day is 
to come here when this building is erected much hope to grow under a still greater central authority. | person- 
personally that that will come about. and that ( will be a alle sadlane tentert @. ; 
great building here which will be the 1 eus the arts i feel | a — a ne Mey 
connected with building. I appeal for Lord Howard de ene EN eee ee ee eee 
Walden’ sepeocs ¥ und when that cones mie or eggs ree colours as an Honorary Fellow of this Institute, becaus 
Howard de Walden has enabled us to tak h is big there can be few people in this world who kno 
enough, and I have indicated a possibility of what mav be about architecture than I do, or who are less « 
done in the future. Sometimes a little seed dropped this fied to deliver an opinion on the subject. But I d 
wav falls into the ground and develops into s ing far believe, with one of the most eminent historians of ow 
beyond what anybody considered possible at 1 me. I put modern days, that the history of the world is the histor 
it forward as a thing for our Institute it future, and I of a city, and that it will be by what remains of its archi- 
now have the greatest pleasure in proposi: : vote of thanks to tecture that our civilisation will be judged by the ag 
Lord Howard de Walden for coming here this afternoon and : : : 5 “yy, : a 
‘iain wtih: Gelabieand Sex dpe atss : eee, that are to come. From what is left they will imag 


arv Fellow. 
Sir GILES GILBERT SCOTT. R.A. [F It gives me ver\ 


great pleasure to second this vote of tl 





what character such bygone civilisation may ha 


] POSSE ssed. 


I thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
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Reviews 


THO ~GHTS ON MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


[He ARC TECTURE Or A NEW Era ; revolution in the world 
of aj rance. By R. A. Duncan. London. D, Archer. 
1933 6d. 

Mr. | an has gathered together in the form of a book 
leas O1 hitecture which make very stimulating, if uneven, 

ading 

\ symbolic end-paper design illustrates more clearly the 

ithor’s ntions than some of his statements, or the diagram 

Architectural Evolution on page 43 which is reproduccd so 
smiall as be scarcely legible. 

The 1 rations, which 1ange from the Parthenon to some 
rather unrcpresentative examples of modern work, are too 
mall in scale and, purely from the point of view of book pro- 
juction, are not up to the standard of the paper on which the 


ook is printed, and fall far short of the preciousness suggested 
by the cellophane jacket. 

When Mr. Duncan is generalising—aind one must immcedi- 
tely admit that generalities are the substance of the book—one 
salmost cutirely in sympathy with his point of view and the 
manv niliar arguments which abound throughout. One 
nds it more difficult to accept the somewhat obvious “’stuffing”’ 
{“the particular.” 

Mr. Duncan evidently belongs among those, although he 
ver directly admits it, who believe that architecture is an Art 
‘hich Hourishes best uncontaminated by ‘roads, sewerage 
schemes and such-like,’? which he dismisses somewhat con- 
temptuously while elsewhere acknowledging that science has 
nexistence. The same attitude of mind may be responsible 
for the omission of the name of the designer when writing of the 
Crystal Palace, which surely has a structural and architectural 
gnificance beyond the “commercial”? one granted by the 








author 

Mr. Duncan is least happy when wriung of contemporary 
ining and the outstanding ability of men like Modigliani 
vho is incidentally misspelt Nodigliani Paragraphs as the 
lowing appear to possess no meaning: 

“Art exhibitions are dominated by the painters to such an 
cient that the term “artist”? has become almost cquivalent to 
that of painter in the public mind. The sculptor, not to men- 
tion other artists, is apt to be omitted from the category. He 
lors not enjoy anything like the same opportunity to express 
his individual ideas and therefore fails to attract the same atten 
tion by experiments in the unusual and bizaire. In the past, 
building has generally afforded the chief outlet for the sculptor, 
id decorative carving has provided him with bread, if not 
itter. This connection has restricted his scope. for sculpture 
innot very well display any great originality if the building to 
vhich it is ipplied fails to do so. The break with tradition led 


historical eclecticism similar in character to that of architec- 


we: thus sentimentality and general lack of vigour prevailed 
luring the greater part of the nineteenth century.” 

Che form of some other opinions is inconsistent with quota- 
ms from Mr. Whitehead or Mr. Wells, as, for instance, the 
ntradiction in terms of this sentence: “The architecture re- 
ilting from its teachings (Beaux Arts) suffered from clichés 


nd pastiches with a stale and lifeless air.”’ 

When Mr. Duncan first introduces the so-called **functiona! 
lesigners’’ he falls into the common error of attributing to them 
a desire to create machine forms for a machine age, and then 
ancels this fallacy by a very adequate summary of M. le 
Corbusicr’s three books on the following page. 

It appears a very serious omission not to qualify the state- 
Tt is dangerous that the unqualified creed of functional- 


ism is adopted by any but an artist,” by saying that it is equally 
dangerous for principles of aesthetics to be so treated; a 
danger which Mr. Duncan then goes on to illustrate by 
saying: ““The dramatic decorative effects made possible by 
electric lighting have hardly been exploited.’’ Very true, no 
doubt, and sufficient for the righteous to cover their eyes in 
shame. 

We also learn that mouldings are rapidly disappearing and 
that other things are taking their place: 

‘The moulding performs a number of wsthetic functions, but 
the most common is to mark and emphasise the joint between 
two pieces of the same or differing materials. It is employed 
also for the less practical reason of easing the change between 
two effects—for example, a vertical and a horizontal—or it 
relieves the harshness of a junction or acts as a border. The 
former necessity is entirely removed by the use of plywoods, 
which enable flush-panelling of doors and other woodwork to 
be constructed economically. If surfaces require to have an 
interest. so that the artistic reasons be maintained, this can be 
achieved by the use of inlays instead of mouldings.” 

Mr. Duncan seems so wrapped up in Art as to be quite oblivi- 
ous of the fact that not the least part played by a moulding was 
to cover a joint—and that the process of hand inlay in a 
machine-made sheet of plywood is a contradiction of principles. 
Wood may be so selected and placed by an artist as to be 
wsthetically satisfactory in itself and without additional! artiness. 

In describing wallboards Mr. Duncan closes his paragraph 
with the sentence: “These wallboards are usefu/ for insulating 
purposes and sound absorption, for which some varieties are 
specially prepared,”’ which seems an inadequate description, to 
say the least of it, and smacks of the “hints for the home”’ typ« 
of journalism. 

A similar preoccupation with Art produces a ** lincrusta”’ 
manner in the following: 

‘The machine cannot give the same detail interest as hand- 
work, and it should not try. But it may legitimately counter- 
balance the loss by means of mechanical textures and by making 
full use of the interplay of differences of material and colour. 
Designers of mac hine-produced goods must rely on these, and 
also on an exaggeration of contrasts, for their effects. This does 
not mean that mouldings and such traditional features must be 
entirely eliminated; but that they must be subordinated to the 
new scheme of things. They should be employed only when 
they are essential and do not run counter to logical and econo- 
mical production.” 

rhe tone of the envoi entitled “Allegory” is incongruous in 
its setting. particularly faced as it is by an ironic composition 
of Mr. Betjeman’s reproduced from the Architects’ Journal. 

However lacking in conviction such passages may be. and 
however one may regret the absence of literary style and com- 
position, one is grateful to Mr. Duncan for the spirit which 
made him write this book and the philosophy underlying it. 

The book contains much clear thinking, and goes a long way 
towards explaining the purpose of architecture in arguments 
which are often refreshing and surprisingly unacademic. 

The Architectire of a Now Era can be recommended as a text- 
book on text-books to be read by al! lovers of the architecture of 
realities, who entering on research wish to preserve their sanity 
so as to see clearly the wood beyond the ancient trees. 

The book can only have been written by a man who is 
seriously pre-occupied with the realities of architecture, and not 
its trimmings, its modes and appearances, and as such 
is a very valuable contribution to literature on modern 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF [F.]. 


architecture. 
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VILLAGE HALLS posal, and thus the most skimped in the work. It also t] 

VILLAGE HALLs. THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT most difficult to provide satisfactorily with the nimur 
London: The National Council of Social S peo: Abe: amount. Che Prov ision of only one lavatory to se1 or bot 

ee? : sexes is not sufficient in practice, especially in view o varie 

In small compass this little pamphlet contains much useful ey ; : val 
: : uses of the building. Again, not only should the sa itary a 
information upon what seems to be becoming an important and ; : : Bes A Bs 
: f ; nae commodation provided serve the platform end of th: ‘all, h 

necessary adjunct to village life, if the flow of population 7 é , : : Mt, Du 
. a: : should also be conveniently accessible to the publi witho 
into the towns is to be stemmed. wa : ; ; ea vege seen Rascals nou 

TI sire alle a ee ee undue intrusion into the privacy of this region, or « sure 

e provision Of a specia ) ding whi Wil Ulli a grec ’ ° a . . 

sana ait Se oy : the weather. Sometimes the site will offer a solu of th 
variety of uses—religious, social and tings, edu- 1 : ; ° _ 
a : : difficulty, but considerable ingenuity to produce the al pla 
cational lectures, public entertalinme! rts, dances, ° | . 2 - : 
; with the minimum accommodation and expense, W often | 


whist-drives, dramatic performances, exhibitions, sales of work, 





county library, women’s institute, billiards and games rooms, 
boy scouts, girl guides, football and cricket ivities, infant 
welfare and other health purposes, all or most of which have 
their existence in a progressive and well organised village com- 
munity—is generally being recognised as ess 

The suitability of the proposed buil ! or several of 


such varied uses is not a matter that an teur can well 
handle, and the advice given in the pamphlet to employ a 
qualified architect is wise counsel. S oo, is the warning to 
avoid shoddy materials and build to ] 
an eye to the artistic and educational 
if pleasantly designed to harmonise with its setting 

Excellent advice, and hints on a variety of subjects are given 
in the first part of the pamphlet, but one of th 
of such a building has been scantily dealt with in the letterpress, 
nor can it be said that the plans illustrated satisfy the require- 
ments. This matter, the provision of sanitary accommodation, 
item in the pro- 


The ithors also have 





of such a building 





main problems 


s from its nature probably the most expensi 





needed. 
In the largest hall illustrated, to seat 240 persons, \ 
entrance end over the cloak rooms, a cinema room. uch. } 


the way, hardly appears to satisfy the requirements 4s to fi 


escape, only two lavatories are provided, and thes rve t 
platform end, and are quite inaccessible to the public witho 
intrusion into dressing room or kitchen or, on 
going out into the open air. Such an arrangement fi 
this size can hardly be considered ideal. 


Lon 
a hall 


Schemes for meeting the cost, questions of ownership ar 


management, charges on the hall, and ** What the Villas 
occupy the latter part of the publica. 


Hall Committee can do ” 
tion. 

One gathers that the ideal plan for a village hall is not t 
easy matter it may at first be thought to be, and if the prese 


publication helps the promoters of such undertakings to avoi 


mistakes its appearance is welcome. 
Georrry Lucas [F]. 





Correspondence 


HOSPITAL WARDS 
t) (7) " Ff; Squ we. 


London, W.C.1. 


) June 1933. 


THE DESIGN OF 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 


Sir,—The report on the Orientation of Buildings was 


on its first appearance severely criticis -d in these cclumns 


for daring to question the perfection of the conventional 


design of hospita! wards, and for advancing comparative 
data of the amount of possible sunshine which it admits 
to patients’ beds as compared with the new “‘verandah” 
type of ward. 

The current issue of the Lancet (< June, p. 135! 
devotes its leading article to the Report Afi ferring 
to the illustrated contribution of M. ae la Riviére to the 
International Hospital Association on light and air in 
hospitals (copies of which should bi useful addition 


to the loan and reference libra mecludes with 


these words:) “* . . . till recently hospital planning had 
with few exceptions 
familiar ward with its long axis rut 

south, with windows on eac st and west 
between beds placed at right angles to the external 
wards. That type of hospital is now doomed, will never 
be repeated, and may, w pulled down o1 


become standardised into the 


north and 


altered as funds will 


faithfully, 


rapidly as 


Percy J. WALDRAM. 


SIX HOUSES IN SEARCH OF AN ARCHITECT 
32, George Street, Hull 


1g June 1933 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Srr,—I do not understand why Mr. Geoffrey Webb shou 
so lightly abandon the claim he advanced for Carter as t 
architect of at least one of his six houses. For Carter liv 
in Covent Garden under the Earl of Bedford and both of th 


were ardent Roundheads. Does it not seem probable t 


he should have employed this ‘* hearty’? man to desi 


Carter, who, according to Redgrave, was an ass 
It can 


Thorney ? 
tant to Inigo Jones, is not entirely unrecorded. 
gathered from contemporary documentary reference to b 
that in about 1642 Inigo Jones handed over to John We 
the duties of his office as His Majesty’s Surveyor of Wor 
and that in 1643 Francis Carter informed against Jones @! 
was rewarded by appointment to the post temporarily | 
by Webb, only to be himself superseded by Mr. [ Jol 
Embree, who held the employment until the Restorat! 
when he was discharged from his office. John Embret 
default of payment for his services and materials for the rep: 


of the royal palaces, had taken toll in pictures, the prope! 


of the late King Charles I. 


Nh, att! 


CC asions 


permit.’’—You 








near 
The 
cour: 
hous 
leadi 
City 
Ing \ 
Hatfi 
stead 
whic! 


more 


lerenc 
subm 

Ac 
Confe 
and 


Your 


RAM, 


to hi 


1 We 


Wor! 
nes « 
ily he 


[ Joh 


oral 


bree, 
le repe 
prope! 








8 July 1033 


In the i:eantime Carter had gone to Italy. 

Further. Carter during the Commonwealth was made a 
Justice « ie Peace, and appears to have used his office, or 
have bee imself used, for political ends. 

Is it no likely that so active a Parliamentary supporter, 


deprived his official post, should have been compensated 
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incapable of filling the place of Inigo Jones, but that he did so 
by way of a false accusation against that worthy. It would be 
interesting to know on what grounds Mr. Geoffrey Webb states 
that Carter was in government employ until 1654, for my 
reading of Webb’s petition in 1660 is that Carter was only 
for a short time Surveyor, though of course he may have been 
relegated to a subordinate position.—Yours faithfully, 
DupiteY Harsron [F.]. 


Obituary 





for his s es to the cause by private employment ? 
“ Webb’s complaint against Carter was not that he was 
}AMES GILBERT REYNOLDS [Z.] 
Mr. J ; Gilbert Reynolds was born in the year 1877 and died 
»y March this vear. He received his architectural training in the 
fice of his father, Mr. T. P. Reynolds, and later with Mr. J. M. 
Porter. of Colwyn Bay. In 1904 he set up in private practice, and 
since that date practised in Salisbury and Bath. 

His principal architectural works included St. Mary’s Church, 
Corslev : the new Liberal Club at Melksham; Elementary Schools 
at Aldershot: and the enlargement and revision of Town plans for the 
Local Government Board at Milford Haven, Pembrokeshire. His 


design was placed second in the Ammanford Church Competition, 
and he was also third in the Trowbridge Isolation Hospital Competi- 
tion. His specialist work included a great deal of quantity survey- 
ing, and he held many official positions of responsibility, chiefly 
concerned with the building of roads. He held the post of Senior 
\ssistant Surveyor and Architect to the Glamorgan County Educa- 
tion Committee; in 1924 he was the resident engineer on the Rad- 


stock Mid-Somer Norton new main road; he was also in charge of 


the new Bedminster-Bristol Road, a scheme which cost £30,700, 
and in which his wide theoretical and practical knowledge of engin- 
eering was of enormous value. 

Mr. Reynolds became a member of the R.I.B.A. in 1911; he was 
also a member of the Société d’Ingenieurs Civils de France, the 


Society of Engineers, and the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 

Mr. Reynolds will be remembered by those who knew him as a 
man of exceptional ability and unfailing courage, most of his work 
being carried through in spite of failing health for many years. 


ALFRED EDWARD EVILL [ Redd. L.}. 

Mr. A. E. Evill was born at Steeple Claydon, Bucks, on 2 March 
1862, the son of the Rev. Alfred Evill, M.A., Vicar of Mavfield, 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire. He was educated at a private school at 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, and at Repton. He was articled in 1881 
to Mr. Naylor, of Derby. On the completion of his Articles he entered 
the office of his cousin, Mr. Basil Champneys, in London, and after- 
wards was assistant to Mr. Waterhouse of Manchester and Alderley 
Edge, and later to an architect in Dublin. Whilst in London he 
worked on the drawings for Manchester College, Oxford, and was 
also associated with Mr. Norman Shaw. On leaving Dublin in 1897 
he started personal practice at 26 Cooper Street, Manchester, and 
remained there until 1905 when he was appointed one of the principal 
assistant architects to the Lancashire County Council and took charge 
of the elementary school work. During this period he was responsible 
for many elementary schools erected by the Lancashire County 
Education Committee. He retired in the year 1927. 


Notes 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING SUMMER 
SCHOOL, 1933 

ASummer Schoo! and Week-end Conference on Town 

and Country Planning is being held at Digswell Park, 

near Welwyn Garden City, from 11 to 17 September. 

The School-week will be occupied by a series of study 


courses on town and country planning, and problems of 


housing and public health. Lectures will be given by 
leading experts, and inspection tours of Welwyn Garden 
City and surrounding villages will be organised, includ- 
ing visits to St. Albans and Letchworth Garden City, 
Hatfield, the Watling Estate of the L.C.C. and Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. At the week-end Conference 
which follows papers will be presented for discussion and 
more lectures will be given. 

The Conference, amongst whose organisers are Sir 
Raymond Unwin and Dr. Thomas Adams, is intended 
not only {or professional town planners and students but 
also for members of town-planning committees of local 
authorities and for any one engaged in the administra- 
tion of town-planning schemes, and it is therefore hoped 
that many people will attend. The purpose of the Con- 
lerence is entirely educational and no resolutions will be 
submitted on questions of public policy. 

Accommodation can be reserved at the Digswell Park 
Conference House for a fee of £2 10s. for the whole week 
and £1 2s, for the week-end. Application forms, pro- 


grammes and fuil particulars can be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary, Town and Country Planning School, 
Parkway Chambers, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


MR. ROBERT J. ANGEL [F.] 

Mr. Robert Angel, who has just retired from the 
Science Standing Committee, has served on it almost un- 
interruptedly since 1906, and it was with deep regret 
that the members of the committee heard of his retire- 
ment. 

He has been representative of the Institute on the 
British Standard Committees for a great variety of sub- 


jects, including vitrified ware pipes, commercial plywood 


doors, asbestos pipes and gutters, concrete roofing tiles, 
etc., and was appointed as representative on the Empire 
Timber specifications. In January of this year Mr. Angel 
was appointed to serve on the National Association of 
Water Users. Mr. Angel was for many years the Borough 
Surveyor for Bermondsey, and his great knowledge and 
experience have been of the greatest possible value to the 
various Committees on which he has served. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS’ ENGAGEMENTS 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Vice-President, attended the conver- 
sazione held by the Institution of Electrical Engineers on 
22 June. , 

Professor C. H. Reilly, Vice-President, attended the banquet 
of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers on 
20 June, at Llandudno. 
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ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE, 1933 INFORMATION ON TOWN AND COUNTRY 
The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome PLANNING Mr. 
have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 1933 At the request of the Practice Standing Committe: dray 
to Mr. Alwyn G. S. Fidler, B.Arch. (aged 24) of the Liverpool attention to the fact that the Library containsall the \finisy 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool of Health publications on town and country plan: ing an 
The Scholarship is now provided for by an annual grant housing, including the latest statistics issued on the pr zress ¢ 
made to the British School at Rome by the Council of the Royal town planning schemes throughout the country. Mr. 
Institute of British Architects. The Scholarship is ordinarily , ) : 
tenable for two years at the British Schoo! at Rome AWARD OF ALBERT MEDAL ails 
ann ee Se ee SURES oe Somene Wor De Renn J SK Che Council of the Royal Society of Arts, with the approval Ee” 
Galleries of the Royal Institute of British Architects, g Conduit f the president, the Duke of Connaught, have ; {th 
Street, from 21 June to 1 July, inclusive, between 10 a.m. and Se ab ident, paz npg lp ope ye re Mwariee 255 
2 . . ; : Ibert Medal for 1933 to Sir William Llewellyn, P.R.A | for hjs Mess 
8 p.m., except on 24 June and 1 July, wher losing hour oiiaesciaialeidaeaeieein call cole Tai teliiaaiet : 
will be 5 p.m. ; ii aa - a 
lhe medal was instituted in 1862 as a memorial of Pring } 
THE CODE OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICI Consort, for 18 years president of the society, and ji varded 
The Council of the Roval Institute of British Architects. on annually for ** distinguished merit in promoting arts, Manwlactures Mr. | 
the recommendation of the Practice Standing Committee, have SOE, RIERTEOMENCirs 
added the following Clause to the Code of Professional Prac- ' = ; : : 7 Peeede ia, Mess 
ieies a PREPARATION OF BILLS OF QUANTITIES 
New Clause 3 (c). rhe attention of the Joint Committee of Architects and 
An Architect may consent to the publication of a series of Quantity Surveyors has been drawn to circular letters issued t Messr 
illustrations, either in circular, brochure or book form, with o1 members of the Institute by firms who are not members of the : 
without descriptive letterpress, or any building or buildings fo1 Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, offering to prepare bills of ‘ 
which he has been responsible, provided that quantities at fees considerably less than those laid down for Messr: 
a) If advertisements appear, Clause 3 (b) (2) of the Code is this work in the scale of charges. \ 
complied with, Members of the Royal Institute, in the interests of bot! : 
and clients and contractors, are warned of the undesirability of en- \ 
b) There is no attempt to distribute the publication to poten- gaging such firms to prepare bills of quantities. The Joint 5 
tial clients. Committee also wish to point out that Quantity Surveyors wh Nottin 
The existing clauses 3 (c) and 3 (d) will be renumbered 3 (d are members of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution are n M 
and 3 (e) respectively. allowed to tout for work. u 
Mr. J. 
Mr. W 
° 5 » _— 
Architects’ Unemployment Relief Fund a 
; ate . M 
1 continuation of t/ t of subscril published in the last Journal 
: Mr. F. 
Mi 
Mr. A. H. Jones f 1g 10 Miss H. McLachlan {4 
Mr. W. T. Cox Mr. W. 
Architectural Department, Kent County ¢ I £46 6 Mr. H. J. Mark AS 9 neces 
Major W. H. Robinsor Myr: H. 8S. B I 
Mr. 8. H. Loweth Mr. R. L. Passmor nie. ©. 5. Minymavd £2 13 = 
Mr. A. C. H. Stillman Mr. G. C. P. Goug! cee Wien de hi Lon Mr 
Mr. A. ‘Thompson Mr. E. Stockwell Mr. A. J. Davis Mr. T. Spencer 
Mr. * Wren Mr | G. W I Mr. ( iH. Gage P Messrs. 
Mr. J. S. Conway Mr. G. R. Todd Mr 
Mr. E. G. Luscombe Mr. A. D. J Middlesex County Council Loy, 0 Mr 
Mr. J. W. Poltock Mr. J. Jemps Mr. W. T. Curtis Mr. S. Rubery Architec 
Mr. J. B. Cochrane Mr. T. F. Hawkes Mr. G. F. E. Vaughan Mr. 
Leicester Education Committee, Surveyor’s Stat fia 6 Mr. C. D. Andrews Mr. H. Baker Mr. 
Mr. J. O. Thompson Mr. P. F. 7 Mr. C. T.-Ayerst Mr. W. J. Baker Ma 
Mr. J. H. George Mr. John A. Webb Mr. J. H. M. Bates Mr. J. A. Cragg et 
Mr. H. M. Lewis i _ , Mr. H. W. Bur hett Mr. R. Look COELEC 
Mr. H. M. L Mr. J. T. Castle Mr. J. E. Wiles Mr. S. B 
Liverpool Housing Department £30 19 « Mr. J. C. Clark Mr. G. Smithson Mr. 
Mr. J. Grievi Mr. M. B. B rt Mr. J. H. Davidson Mr. A. C, Collins Mr. T. s 
Mr. J. L. Meredith Ir. J. Hug! Mr. D. R. Duncan Mr. S. Feild ty 
Mr. C. L. Pepper Mr. N. E. L. ( Mr. H. F. Gossling Mr. W. A. Fennell Mr. Johr 
Mr. W. R. Price Me. Po Mr. R. T. Grummant Mr. A. J. Harvey Messrs, J 
London County Council, Architectural! Staft £459 10 10 Mr. E. L. Gunston Mr. G. Keith Mr. 
a : ; Mr. R. N. Guy Mr. R. N. Nield Mr. 
Phe London Society Lo 5 2 Mr. L. R. Vaker Mr. H. G. Redman 
Mr. Percy Lovell Mr. A. C. Pickford Mr. L. A. F. Ireland Mr. D. \ 
Mr. H. Macintosh £16 1 8 Mr. R. H. F. Riding Mr. R. A. Mungean Mr. A. B 
Mr. Charles Buhl Mr. D y W. Joel Mr. D. Robertson Mr. C. J. Crossman Mr. H. I 
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Messrs. Whinney. Son and Austen Ha Lt oO ( a a f hse Vf 
Mr. P. H. Wyatt Mr. J Wes: | Bakes = Gard 
Mr. E. R. Silver Mr. 'S. A. H I ie BA Matec 
Mr. J. N. Caston Mr. R. A. V. Harrisor be $5. 6, Ione \r 
Mr. e. Woodrow ' /— i 


; Mr. S. H. Raintorth Gyr 
Mr. Eustace Whitney fa dj Mr. J. Scott \l 
Wolverhampton and District Joint Town Planning ¢ ncil Mr. C. F. W. Dening (2nd donation . G 
/ oO ¢ Exeter Branch, Devon and Cornwall Soc iety 2nd 
Mr. J. MacNicol Mr.L.H.Eden donation he 
Mr. L. V. Ellicott Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdon- a 


shire Association (3rd donation ; 


Messrs. W. Woodward and Sons : 
Messrs. Woolfall and Eccles Mr. A. B. Yeates J 


Mr. F. P. Webster ie Rtas . Mr. G. A. Butling ; 3 ee 
Mr. Gilbert Fraser (2nd donation 2 2 ~ 





Architectural Staff of the Office of Works A109 17 4 Mr. A. B. Hayward (3rd donation 2 ( - > 
Mr. Hubert Wright m4 4 0 Mr. F. J. Garlick 2nd donation a Mr. | 
Mr. L. Richardson (2nd donation 1 ge 

The Architects’ Unemployment Committee | much pleasure Mr. J. M. Clarke (in addition to monthly subscrip- PAWS 
in announcing that the R.I.B.A. have given a further grant of £250 tion 15 x +s 
to the Architects’ Unemployment Relief Fund Mr. F. G. Pain (3rd donation I 45 
M.A. 

The 

ATTENDANCES AT THE CONFERENCE Mr. |] 

Among the members and their guests attending the Conference County Council; Mr. Martin J. Burke [Z.]; Mrs. Martin J. Burk Caml 
events were the following Mr. Peter Burton, B.A.; The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Bury: The R of Al 
Mr. T. C. Agutier [R.F.]; Mr. Harry Allberry, F.R.I.A.I. [4.], Hon. the Viscountess Bury. Comr 
representing the Royal {nstitute of 1 Archite f Ireland: Mrs. Mr. G. Laurie Cadell: Major Charles H. Calvert [F.|: Mr. 3 Hutel 


Harry Allberry; Mr. E. Cecil Allbert Mr. (¢ rge P. Allen [F 


; orne Campbell [F.]; Mr. W. Camps; Mrs. W. Camps; Mr. Jan Mr 
Mr. |]. G. Ambrose, M.( Mr. W. H. Ansell, M.¢ I Chairman. 
1 . 


I Mr 
Cannell [F.]; Major W. H. D. Caple [F.]; Mr. J. Laurie Carnell {} Hertf 
I 
J 


the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Ex m; Mrs. W. H. Ansell: t.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E. T.D. [F.]: Mr. Edwar Syd 
Mr. James A. Arnott, F.S.A.Scot. [J President e Edinburgh Carter, B.A., Librarian and Editor R.I.B.A.: Mrs. Edward Essex, 
Architectural Association: Mr. Henry V. Ast Fil; Mrs. Henry Carter: The Rey. Canon F. E. Carter, M.A. [Hon. A.]: Mrs. F.1 Willig 
V. Ashley; Mr. C. H. Aslin |F.}. appointed by the Council of the Carter: Mr. A. N. Cathcart: Mrs. A. N. Cathcart; Rev. J. W KINs | 
County Borough of Derby: Mrs. C. H. Aslin: Mr. H. Ayshford [Z.], Causton: Mrs. J. W. Causton; Miss Mary Causton; Mr. J. A. Char Regin 
Hon. Secretary, Southend-on-Sea District pter, Essex, Cam- [F.], appointed by the Council of the Corporation of Barrow-t Jones 


bridge and Hertfordshire Society of At tect Furness: Mrs. J. A. Charles; Mr. R. O. Charter; Mr. Georg Vales 

Mr. S. GC. Baggot, appointed by the Cour f the City of Lin- Checkley, M.A. [4.]: Mrs. George Checkley: Mr. Counc Gwia 
coln: Mrs. S. C. Baggott: Mrs. M Bailey: Mr. William Bailli O. H. Cockrill [.4.] appointed by the Council of the County Borous Aer 
[A.J]; Mrs. William Baillie: Mr. William Bail Inr.: Mr. F. G. of Southend-on-Sea: Mr. L. W. A. Cooper; Mrs. Cosens: Mr. A Mr 
Saker, Chief Clerk R.I.B.A.: Mr. Henry G. Baker. F.S.I. [Z.1: Cotman: Mr. Grahame Cotman [F.]; Mrs. David Cousar: Mr. | Mr. I 
Mrs. Henry G. Baker: Mrs. Geofft Barker: M M. J. Batten: Cowles-Voysey |F.}: Mr. C. W. Craske; Mr. Courtenay M. Crick FS.A 
Mr. A. E. Batzer, F.S.1. [-4.]; Mrs. A. E. Batzer: Mr. W. J. Beall [4.]; mer, M.T.P.1. [F.]: Mrs. Courtenay Crickmer; Mr. kent Mi 
Mrs. Beall: Mr. Eric Sinclair Bell: Mr. John Bennett {/ appointed M. B. Cross, M.A. [F.]: Mr. Norman Culley [F.];) Mrs. Norn Lancl 


by the ¢ ouncil of the City of Exeter late Mrs. John Bennett; Culley: Mr. Philip H. Cundall [A.]: Mr. Jeffery W. Curtis Laws 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake. M.A. [F.]; Mrs. W. H. Bidlake: Mr. J. D Mr. S. Phillips Dales [F.], Hon. Secretary, West Essex Chapt ngdoj 
Bland [.4.]: Mr. Cyril Bland: Mrs. Bland: Mr. P C. Blow [4], Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects; Mr. C.! lone 


| } 
President, Essex, Cambridge and Hertfor re Society of Architects; Dann | 4.1: Miss H. E. Dann; Mr. Reginald Dann [Z.]; Mrs. Regin W. ] 
Mrs. P. C. Blow: Miss Blow: Miss B Mr. A. T. Bradford; Mrs. Dann: Mr. J. E. Davison: Mr. Graham R. Dawbarn, M.A. |! Stank 
A. T. Bradford: Miss Jane Brads v: Mr. Harold Braund: Mr. Mr. H. W. Dawes: Mr. Noel Dean, M.A., F.S.I. [L.]; Mrs. \ Lovell 
Charles A. Broadhead [.}: Mrs. C! \. Br Mr. Frank Dean: Mr. E. Maxwell Deans; Mr. H. Alderman Dickman, M Mr 
A. Broadhead [F.]: Mrs. F. A. Bro Mr. Alderman E. O. {F.]: Mrs. H. A. Dickman: Mr. G. W. Dixon; Mrs. G. W. Dix MacA 
Brown, Chairman of the Housing Cor I ppointed by the Mr. John Dower, M.A. [4.]; Mr. Robert Dron: Mr. W. I.. Dun Mr. P 
Council of the Borough of Cambridge: Mr. G. C. U. Brown. A: [F.]; Mrs. W. L. Duncan; Mr. Councillor Herbert Dunkerle [43 
Mr. J. McLellan Brown [4.], appointed by 1 cil of th ity appointed by the Council of the Borough of Bridlington: Mr. H. 5 4 
of Dundee: Mr. W. G. Buck |[F Mrs. W. G. Buck; Mr. E. G. Dunn [F.]: Mrs. H. H. Dunn. Mars} 
Buck [4.]: Mr. E. H. Buckingham [F Mrs. E. H. Buckingham; Mr. Eastick:; Miss Eastick; Mr. J. Murray Easton [F.]: Mrs Suffol 
Miss Maidie Buckingham; Mr. Herbert T. Buckland [/ Mr. 1.7. Murray Easton: Mr. A. W. Ecclestone [L.]; Mrs. A. W. Ecclestot M.C. | 
Bullock; Mr. A. C. Bunch [F.], appoint by the Warwickshire Mr. F. C. Eden, M.A., F.S.A. [F.]; Mr. R. J. Edmondson | 
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Mr. Fr: Edwards [L.}: Mr. George Edwards [L.]: Mr. Duncan 
Elliott, ( E. [F.]: Miss C. Elliott. 

Mr. ] Fearne: Mrs. C. FE. Fielding: Mr. P. R. Fincher [F.}, 
irmar. Southend-on-Sea and District Chapter, Essex, Cambridge 

1 Her dshire Society of Architects: Mr. J. L. Fisher: Mr. Owen 
Flemin Irs. Owen Fleming: Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A. [F.]: 
Fletcher [.4.]: Mr. J. A. Fletcher 'F.] appointed by the 
yunci he Corporation of Bradford: Mr. Sidney Fordham: Mrs. 
Sidnev Fordham: Mr. C. Forster-Cooper: Mr. R. C. Foster, M.C. 


:M R. C. Foster: Mr. Allen Foxley: Mr. Theodore Fyfe, 
WATE hairman, Cambridge Chapter, Essex, Cambridge 
H rdshire Society of Architects: Mrs. Theodore Fyte. 


Mr. C. H. Gale. M.Inst.C.E. [F.]; Mrs. C. H. Gale; Mr. A. H. 
Gardner |.1.]: Mr. John Bradshaw Gass [F.]: Mr. H. B. 8S. Gibbs 


1]. Hon. Secretary. Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society 
Arc] s and Survevors: Mr. Gerald L. N. Gibson: Mr. G. 
Gnedit Mr. J. S. Goodison, Asst. Marlay Curator, Fitzwilliam 
Museum: Miss Gwynneth G. Goodricke: Mr. H. J. T. Gowen: Mrs. 
Gowen: Mr. Hastwell Grayson, M.A. [R.F.]: Mrs. Hastwell Gray- 
Miss R. C. Grayson: Mr. Blakeley R. Gribbon [F.], President, 


West Yorkshire Soc iety ot Architects: Mrs. M. W. Gribbon: 
Miss D. M. Gurr. 

Mr. G. Hafez: Captain Herbert Haines [.]: Mr. Stanley Hamp 
EF). President, the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Associa- 

n: Mrs. Stanley Hamp: Miss Frances Hamp: Mr. M. S. Hare: 
Mr. Stanley John Harmer: Mrs. A. M. Harmer: Mr. F.. E. Harmer; 
Mr. S. S. Harocopos: Mr. G. R. Hattersley: Mrs. G. R. Hattersley: 
Mr. Everard J. Haynes, B.A., Secretary R.I.B.A. Board of Archi- 

ctural Education: Mrs. Everard J. Haynes; Mr. Alfred Hendy, 
P.AS.I. [£.1; Mr. Fredk. G. Hicks, F.R.I.A.I. [F.]; Mr. J. J. Hill 

FJ; Mrs. C. J. Hill: Miss Doris Hill:Mr. Charles I. Hobbiss: Mr. 
Horace A. Hogarth [4.]: Miss Home; Mr. Arnold F. Hooper, 
FS.1. [.4.]: Mr. Francis G. F. Hooper [R.F.]; Mr. Arthur J. Hope 
[F.]: Mrs. Arthur J. Hope: Mr. E. R. Hudson; Mr. H. C. Hughes, 
M.A. [F.]: Mrs. H. C. Hughes: Miss Eleanor K. D. Hughes [4.1]; 
The Re Canon C. L. Hulbert-Powell; Mrs. Hulbert-Powell: 
Mr. J. R. Hunter: Mr. Norman Hurst, P.A.S.I., Hon. Secretary, 
Cambridge Chapter, Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society 

\rchitects and Hon. Secretary of the Conference Executive 
Committee: Mrs. Norman Hurst; Mr. R. Hutchinson; Mrs. R. 
Hutchinson: Miss Hutchinson. 

Mr. J. C. F. James [A.], Asst. Hon. Sec., Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects; Mrs. J. C. F. James: Mr. 
Sydney Jaques [4.}, Chairman, Chelmsford and District Chapter, 
Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects: Mr. 
William Jaques: Mr. Gilbert H. Jenkins [F.]: Mr. G. L. M. Jen- 
kins [4.]; Mr. E. Thos. Johns [F.]: Mr. Francis F. Johnson; Mr. 
Reginald Johnston: Mrs. Reginald Johnston: Miss Anne Farewell 
Jones, M.A. {.4.]: Mr. J. Herbert Jones [F.], President, the South 
Wales Institute of Architects; Mrs. J. Herbert Jones: Miss M. 
Gwladys Jones: Mr. Westbury Lloyd Jones [L.]. appointed by the 
Caernarvon County Council. 

Mr. Arthur Keen [F.]; Mrs. Arthur Keen; Mr. H. G. Kemp [Z.]; 
Mr. E. Bertram Kirby, O.B.E. [F.]: Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, M.A,, 
PS.A. [F.], Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A.: Miss Elisabeth Kitson. 

Mr. Ewen C. Laird; Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]; Mrs. H. V. 
Lanchester: Mr. F. G. Lanchester; Mr. H. R. Lanchester; Mr. P. H. 
Lawson, F.S.A. [4.]: Mr. William A. Lea [F.], Chairman, Hunt- 
ingdonshire Branch, Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
lonshire Association of Architects: Mrs. W. A. Lea; Mr. Joseph 
W. Lee: Mr. Frank Lishman [F.]; Mrs. Frank Lishman: Mr. 
Manley G. Livock [F.]: Mrs. Stanley G. Livock; Mr. R. Goulburn 
Lovell [1.], Hon. Secretary, South Eastern Society of Architects. 

Mr. A. Paul MacAlister [.4.]; Mrs. A. Paul MacAlister: Mr. Ian 
MacAlister, M.A., Secretary R.I.B.A.: Mrs. Ian MacAlister: 
Mr. P. R. McLaren [Z.]: Mr. A. L. McMullen; Mr. E. J. MacRae 
1.}, appointed by the Corporation of the City of Edinburgh; 
Rev. Colin Marr: Mr. H. CG. Marshall, M.A. [L.]; Mrs. R. C. 
Marshall: Miss K. M. Marshall; Miss Hilda Mason [.4.], Hon. Sec., 
Suffolk Association of Architects: Major H. P. G. Maule, D.S.O., 
M.C. [F.]: Mr. Edward Maufe, M.A. [F.]; Mrs. Edward Maufe: Mrs. 
Maxwell: Mr. H.A.N. Medd; Mr. John Nelson Meredith [A.]: Mrs. 
Meredith: Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.]; Mrs. T. R. Milburn; Mr. Ernest 
E. Mor in,|#.! appointed by the Council of the County Borough 
ol! Swansea: Mr. H. Morley; Mr. C. J. Morreau; Mr. Christopher 
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J. Wearing [F.]; Mrs. Wearing: 
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Morris; Mrs. Christopher Morris: Mr. R. H. Mottram: Mrs. R. H. 
Motiram; Rey. Christopher Moule: Mrs. Moule: Mr. Alan E. 
Munby, M.A. [F.]; Mrs. Alan E. Munby; Mr. K. L. Murray [L.), 
appointed by the Staffordshire County Council; Mr. Norman T. 
Myers !F.]: Mrs. Norman T. Myers. 

Mr. P. Maurice Newton !4.], appointed by the Council of the 
Borough of Bridlington; Mr. Richard Nickson. 

Miss C. O’Flanagan: Mr. B. N. H. Orphoct [F.]: Mr. John Owen. 

Mr. W. J. Palmer-Jones [F.]; Mr. Harold H. Parker [L.]; Mrs. 
H. H. Parker: Mr. T. F. Parker; Mr. John Parkinson: Mrs. John 
Parkinson; Dr. John A. Pearson, F.R.A.I.C. [F.], representing the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada; Mr. L. T. Pearson, 
representing the ** Architectural Press, L.1d."°: Miss Pettman: Mr. A. 
3eresford Pite, M.A. (Hon.) Cantab. [F.]; Mr. W. T. Plume 
| Hon. A.}: Mr. Philip Porteous; Mr. Poynter; Mr. Andrew N. 
Prentice, R.B.C. [F.]; Mr. John C. Procter, M.C. [F.], appointed 
by the Education Committee of the City of Leeds: Mr. D. ¢ 
Mr. D. E. Pye-Smith, M.A. 

Mr. T. C. Ralph: Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey [F.1: Mrs. Stanlev C. 
Ramsey: Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, J.P., F.S.1. [F.]: Mr. Thomas 
Reive [.1.|: Professor A. FE. Richardson, F.S.A. [F.]: Mr. A. Leonard 
Roberts [F.], appointed by the Council of the County of Southamp- 
ton: Mr. F. A. Roberts [F.]: Miss K. M. Robertson; Mr. J. C. 
Robinson [F.], representing the Corporation of Blackpool; Miss E. 
Rolleston: Mr. Arthur C. Russell [Z.], Chairman, West Essex 
Chapter, Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects: 
Mr. Walter P. Rylatt, P.A.S.I. [.4.]; Mrs. W. P. Rylatt. 

The Rt. Hon. the Viscountess St. Davids; Mr. G. W. Salt [4.]: 
Mr. Ingalton Sanders [F.], President, Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Architectural Association; Mr. V. G. Santo [4.!; Capt. the Hon. 
St.V.Saumarej;Mr.A.F.Scott:Mr.T.Gilbert Scott,M.C.{F.]:Mrs.T.G. 
Scott: Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, Hon. D.C.L., Oxon, Hon. LL.D., Lvpl., 
R.A. [F.]; Lady Scott; Mr. E. W. B. Scott [F.]; Mrs. E. W. B. Scott; 
Mr. Thomas E. Scott [Ff]; Mr. H. V. Shebbeare, M.A. [L.]; Mrs. 
Shebbeare: Mr. L. H. Sherrard: Mr. J. T. Sifton [.4.]; Major C. F. 
Skipper [/.]; Mrs. C. F. Skipper; Mr. F. W. Skipper; Mrs. F. W. 
Skipper: Mr. G. J. Skipper [F.]; Mrs. G. J. Skipper; Mr. J. Alan 
Slater, M.A. [F.]: Mrs. J. Alan Slater: Mr. Martin J. Slater [4.]: Mrs. 
Martin J. Slater; Mr. J. Arthur Smith [/.]; Mr. E. Steward Smith 
{[A.]; Mrs. E. Steward Smith; Mr. Frank William Smith [.], 
appointed by the Council of the County Borough of Southend-on- 
Sea: Mr. Alec Smithers, F.S.1. [F.]; Mrs. Alec Smithers; Mr. Charles 
G. Soutar, F.S.A. Scot. [F.]; Mrs. Soutar; Miss M. S. Soutar: Mr. 
C. D. Spragg, Asst. Secretary, R.I.B.A.; Mr. L. Stuart Stanley, 
M.A. [4.1]; Mrs. L. Stuart Stanley; Professor J. FE. A. Steggall, M.A., 
P.R.S.E. [Hon. A.J; Dr. James Stewart: Mrs. James Stewart: Mr. 
C. H. Strange [F.]; Mr. E. Musgrave Strange, M.A.; Mr. F. H. 
Swindells [.4.]; Mrs. Swindells. 

Mr. G. Langley Tavior, F.S.I., M.T.P.I. [F.]; Mr. Isaac Taylor 
[F.]; Mrs. Isaac Taylor; Mr. A. Thomerson [L.]; Mr. Morris 
rhompson [F.]; Mr. Harold Tomlinson, M.A. !4.]: Mr. Gabriel 
dela Torriente; Mrs. Gabriel dela Torriente;: Mr. Grahame B. 
Lubbs [.4.]: Mrs. Percy Tubbs; Mr. Douglas Tubbs; Mr. Laurence 
A. Turner, F.S.A. [Hon. A.]; Mr. L. H. Turner 

Sir Raymond Unwin, President, R.I.B.A.; Lady Unwin; Mr. 
Cecil Upcher [F.]. President, Norfolk and Norwich Association 
of Architects; Mrs. Cecil Upcher; Mr. 8S. E. Urwin [4.1]: Mrs. Urwin. 

Miss Vickers. 

Mr. Percy J. Waldram, F.S.1. [Z.]: Miss C. A. Waldram; Mr. 
C. F. Ward [F.], appointed by the Council of the Borough of 
Newport, Mon.: Mr. F. Burdett Ward [L.]:; Mrs. Watt: Mr. Stanley 
Mr. Geoffrey Webb, M.A.; Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C., M.A. [F.]; Mrs. Maurice E. 
Webb: Councillor Mrs. Webber; Mr. E. A. Weller, M.A., Bursar of 
Gonville and Caius College; Mr. Montague Wheeler, M.A. [F.]: 
Mr. C. J. Whitaker: Mrs. C. J. Whitaker; Mr. James Richardson 
White [F.], appointed by the County Council of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire; Mr. C. B. Willcocks, A.M.T.P.1. [F.]: Mr. T. Butler 
Wilson [R.F.]; Mr. Percy H. Winter, P.A.S.I. [F.]; Mr. John 
Wittet [F.]; Mrs. John Wittet; Mr. W. L. Wood; Mr. J. Woollatt, 
M.C. [F.]; Mr. C. A. Woolnough; Mr. G. Grey Wornum {F.]; 
Mrs. G. Grey Wornum; Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.E., 
M.A. (Arch.) Mancr., Hon. A.R.C.A. [F.]; Mrs. J. Hubert Worth- 
ington; Mr. Raymond C. Wrinch [4.]; Mrs. R. C. Wrinch; Miss 
Seris Wrinch [.4.]; Miss Lois Wrinch. 

Mr. W. Cecil Young [.4.]; Miss M. Young. 


. Purcell: 
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THE COMPANY 
The following is a list of those present at the Conference Banquet: 
Sir Raymond Unwin (President, R.I.B.A.) in the Chair. 

Mr. T. C. Agutter; Mr. Harry Allberry (Vice-President of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland) ;Mrs. Harry Allberry; Mr. J. G. 
Ambrose, M.C.: Mr. W. H. Ansell, M.C. (Chairman, the R.I.B.A. 
Board of Architectural Education); Mrs. W. H. Ansell; Architect and 
Building News; “‘Architectural Press, Ltd.’’*: Mr. James A. Arnott, 
F.S.A.Scot. (President, the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
Mr. Henry V. Ashley; Mrs. Henry V. Ashley; Mr. C. H. Aslin: 
Mrs. C. H. Aslin: Mr. H. Ayshford (Hon. Sect rv. the Southend 
and District Chapter of the Es iumbridge and Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects). 

Mrs. Muriel Bailey: Mr. William Baillie: Mrs. William Bailie : 
Mr. William Baillie, Junr.; Mr. Ff. G. Baker; Mr. Henry G. Baker, 
F.S.1.; Mrs. Henry G. Baker; Miss M. I. Batten; Mr. A. E. Batzer, 
F.S.I.; Mrs. A. E. Batzer; Mr. W. J. Beall; Mrs. W. J. Beall; Mr. 
Eric Sinclair Bell; Mr. Alderman W.Gurnlev Benham; Mrs.Gurnley 
Benham; Mr. W. H. Bidlake: Mrs. W. H. Bidlake; Mr. J. D. Bland; 
Mr. Percival C. Blow (President of the Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects): Mrs. Percival C. Blow; Mr. A. T. 
Bradford: Mrs. A. T. Bradford: Miss Jane Bradshaw: Mr. Harold 


sex, ( 


Braund: Captain R. G. Briscoe, M.P.; Mr. Alderman E. O. Brown 
(Chairman of the Housing Committee, Borough of Cambridge): Mr. 
J. McLellan Brown; Professor Edward Bul! M.A., Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. (Chairman of the Faculty Board of Fine Arts, Univer- 


sity of Cambridge); Mr. A. C. Bunch; The Rt. Hon. the Viscount 
Bury; The Rt. Hon. the Viscountess Bury: Mr. G.Laurie Cadell; 
Major Charles H. Calvert: Cambridge Daily : Mr. J. F. Cameron, 
M.A. (Master of Gonville and Caius College): Mrs. J. F. Cameron; 
Mr. A. Lorne Campbell; Mr. W. Camps: Mrs. W. Camps: Major 
W. H. D. Caple; Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E., T.D.; 
Mr. Edward J. Carter, B.A. (Librarian and Fditor R.I.B.A.); The 
Rev. Canon F. E. Carter, M.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Mrs. F. E. 
Carter; Mr. A. N. Cathcart; Mrs. A. N. Cathcart; Mr. J. A. Charles; 
Mrs. J. A. Charles; Mr. Councillor O. H. Cockrill; Mr. Francis 
Corby (President, the Eastern Federation of Building Trades Em- 
pluyers); Mrs. Francis Corby; Mrs. Cosens: Mrs. David Cousar; 
Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A.: Mr. Norman Cullev: Mrs. 
Culley; Mr. Philip H. Cundall; Mr. Jeffery W. Curtis 

Mr. Reginald Dann: Mrs. Reginald Dann: Mr. Noel Dean, 
M.A.; Mrs. Noel Dean; Mr. H. Alderman Dickman, M.C.; Mrs. 
H. A. Dickman; Mr. H. H. Dunn; Mrs. H. H. Dum 

Mr. J. Murray Easton; Mrs. J. Murray Easton; Mr. A. W. 
Ecclestone: Mrs. A. W, Ecclestone; Mr. PS Ede 9 M A., I Phe 

His Honour Judge H. G. Farrant, D.L., J.P. (Chairman, Cam- 


E: ae. 


Norman 


bridgeshire Quarter Sessions); Mrs. H. G. Farrant; Mr. 
Fincher (Chairman, Southend-on-Sea and District Chapter of the 
Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects); Mr 


Owen Fleming: Mrs. Owen Fleming; Miss Janet Fle er; Mr. Henry 
M. Fletcher, M.A.; Mr. Sidney Fordham; Mrs. Sidney Fordham: 
Mr. C. Forster-Cooper,M.A.: Mr. R.C. Foster: Mrs. R. C. Foster; Mr. 
Theodore Fyfe (Chairman, Cambridge Chapter of the Essex, Cam- 
bridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects); Mrs. Theodore Fyfe. 

Mr. John Bradshaw Gass; Mr. H. B. 8. Gibbs (Hon. Secretary, 
Sheffield South Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and 
Surveyors); Mr. Peter Giles, LL.D.. Litt.D., F.B.A. (Master of 
Emmanuel College); Mrs. Peter Giles; Mr. J. S. Goodison (Asst. 
Marlay Curator in the Fitzwilliam Museun Miss Gwynneth G. 
Goodricke; Mr. Hastwell Grayson; Mrs. Hastwell Gravson; Miss 
R. C. Grayson. 

Mr. G. Hafez; Miss Frances Hamp: Mr. Stanley Hamp 
the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association); Mrs. 
Stanley Hamp; Mr. S. S. Harocopos: Mr. G. R. Hattersley; Mrs. 
G. R. Hattersley; Mr. Everard J. Haynes, B.A. (Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
soard of Architectural Education); Mrs. Fverard J. Haynes: Herts 
Advertiser: Mr. Fredk. G. Hicks, F.R.I.A.I.: Mr. Arthur J. Hope; 
Mrs. Arthur J. Hope; Mr. G. H. A. Hughes (Director of 
Federation of Building Trades Employers); Mrs. G. H. 


Mr. H. C. Hughes, M.A.;: Mr. Norman Hurst (Hon. 





Jape. ee 
President, 


he Eastern 
\. Hughes; 


secretary, 


Cambridge Chapter, Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society 
of Architects); Mrs. Norman Hurst; Professor 


r A. Hutchinson, 
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O.B.E., M.A., F.R.S. (Master of Pembroke College Mrs, A 
Hutchinson. 

Professor C. E. Inglis, O.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., Professo1 Mech- 
anism and Applied Mechanics; Mrs. C. E. Inglis. 

Mr. Councillor W. C. Jackson, J.P. (Chairman, Cambriigeshir, 
County Council); Mrs. W. C. Jackson; Mr. Gilbert H. Jenkins: Mr 
G. L.. M. Jenkins; Mr. Reginald Johnston; Mrs. Reginald 
Miss Anne Farewell Jones, M.A.; Mr. J. Herbert Jones 
he South Wales Institute of Architects): Mrs. J. Herbert |ones, 

Mr. Arthur Keen; Mrs. Arthur Keen: Mr. Cecil H. Ke Town 
Clerk of Cambridge); Mrs. Cecil H. Kemp; Mr. E. Bertram Kirt 
O.B.E.: Miss Elisabeth Kitson; Mr. Sydney D. Nits: M.A 
F.S.A. (Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A.). 

Mr. F. G. Lanchester: Mr. H. R. Lanchester: Mr. Henry \ 
Lanchester; Mrs. Henry V. Lanchester; Mr. P. H. Lawson. F.S,A. 
Mr. William A. Lea (Chairman, Hunts Branch, Northants, Bed 
and Hunts Association of Architects); Mr. Frank Lishman: Mrs 
Frank Lishman: Mr. A. H. Lloyd, Ph.D., F.S.A. (President, The 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society); Mrs. A. H. Lloyd: Mr. R. Goul- 
burn Lovell (Hon. Secretary South-Eastern Society of Architects 

Mr. A. Paul MacAlister; Mrs. A. Paul MacAlister; Sir Donald 
MacAlister, Bart., K.C.B.; Lady MacAlister; Mr. lan MacAlister 
M.A. (Secretary R.I.B.A.); Mrs. Tan MacAlister: Mr. E. J. Macrae 
Mr. Edward Maufe, M.A.; Mrs. Edward Maufe; Major H. P. G 
Maule. D.S.O., M.C.; Mrs. Maxwell; Mr. Fred May; Mr. P. R 
McLaren: Mr. H. A. N. Medd; Mr. H. S. Middleton, M.A.; Mrs 
H. S. Middleton; Mr. T. R. Milburn; Mrs. T. R. Milburn; Mr 
Ernest E. Morgan; Mr. Christopher Morris; Mrs. Christopher 
Morris; Rev. Christopher Moule: Mrs. Christopher Moule; Mr. 
Alan E. Munby; Mrs. Alan E. Munby; Mr. K. L. Murray; Mr. N.17 
Myers: Mrs. N. T. Myers. 

Che Rev. G. E. Newsom, M.A. (Master of Selwyn College); Sir 
Douglas Newton, K.B.E., M.P.; Lady Newton; Mr. T. C. Nicholas, 
O.B.E..M.A. (Senior Bursar of Trinity College); Mrs. T. C. Nicholas; 
Mr. Richard Nickson. 

Mr. B. N. H. Orphoot; Mr. John Owen. 

Mr. W. J. Palmer-Jones; Mr. H. H. Parker: Mrs. H. H. Parker 
Mr. John Parkinson: Mrs. John Parkinson: Dr. John A. Pearson, 
A.R.C.A., F.R.A.I.C.; Miss Pettman: Mr. Beresford Pite, M.A 
Hon.) Cantab: Mr. W. T. Plume, Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Phili 
Porteous: Mr. Andrew N. Prentice, R.B.C.; Mr. John C. Procter, 
M.C.; Mr. D. E. Pye-Smith, M.A. 

Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey; Mrs. Stanley C. Ramsey; Mr. Alderman 
W. L. Raynes, M.A. (the Deputy Mayor of Cambridge); Mrs. W.L 
Raynes: Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, J.P., F.S.I.: Mr. Thomas Reive 
Mr. F. A. Roberts; Professor D. S. Robertson, M.A., Hon. A.R.LB.A. 
Regius Professor of Greek, University of Cambridge): Mrs. D. 5 
Robertson; Miss E. Rolleston; Mr. Walter P. Rylatt; Mrs. Walter P 
Rylatt. 

Sir Hubert A. Sams, C.I.E., M.A. (Bursar of Peterhouse): Lad 
Sams; Mr. Ingalton Sanders; Mr. V. G. Santo; Mr. E. W. B. Scott 
(Hon. Secretary, Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects 
Mrs. E. W. B. Scott; Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, Hon. D.C.L. Oxtord, 
Hon. LL.D. Liverpool, R.A.; Lady Scett; Mr. Thomas EF. Scott 
Professor A. C. Seward, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Master of Downing 
College); Mrs. A. C. Seward; Mr. H. V. Shebbeare; Mrs. H. \ 
Shebbeare; Major C. F. Skipper; Mrs. C. F. Skipper; Mr. J. Alan 
Slater, M.A.; Mrs. J. Alan Slater: Mr. Frank W. Smith: Mr. J 
Arthur Smith: Mr. Alec Smithers; Mrs. Alec Smithers; Mr. Chas. G 
Soutar, F.S.A. Scot.; Mrs. Chas. G. Soutar: Miss M. S. Soutar 
Mr. Will Spens, M.A., C.B.E., J.P. (the Vice-Chancellor of th 
University of Cambridge); Mrs. Will Spens; Mr. C. D.  Spragg 

Asst. Secretary R.I.B.A.); The Worshipful the Mayor of St. Albans 
Che Worshipful the Mayoress of St. Albans; Mr. L. Stuart Stanley, 
M.A.; Mrs. L. Stuart Stanlev; Professor J. E. A. Steggall, M.A. 
F.R.S.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Dr. James Stewart; Mrs. James Stewart 
Mr. C. H. Strange: Mr. E. Musgrove Strange. 

Mr. Ashley Tabrum, O.B.E., LL.M. (Clerk of the Peace); Mrs 
Ashley Tabrum; Mr. Isaac Taylor; Mrs. Isaac Taylor; Mr. Mort 
Thompson; Mr. Harold Tomlinson, M.A.; The Times; Mr. Laurence 
A. Turner, F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
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Lady Unwin; Mr. Cecil Upcher (President, the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Association of Architects); Mrs. Cecil Upcher; Mr. S. E. 
Urwin. : 

Mr. J. \. Venn, Litt.D. (President of Queens’ College). 

Mr. C. i. Ward; Mr. F. Burdett Ward; Mrs. Watt; Mr. Geoffrey 


Webb, D.S.O., M.C., M.A.; Mrs. 
Webber; Mr. E. P. Weller, 


Allied 


\i ANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
The first of this year’s Summer Visits to places of architectural 
terest. held on Saturday, 24 June, was the occasion of a visit to 
Liverpool, when the Corporation flats and housing schemes, and two 


Webb, M..\.; Mr. Maurice E. 


Maurice (.. Webb; Councillor Mrs. 


suburban churches, were seen. 

Mr. L. H. Keay [F.], the Director of Housing, had arranged a 
most interesting itinerary for the party, which included a visit to the 
most modern blocks of flats, now in process of building, and a tour 
through the Pinehurst, Norris Green, Highfield and Dovecot Estates. 
On these estates we were able to observe the development of the 
design of housing estates in a harmonious and interesting manner, and 
the way in which the natural features had been utilised to give 
character to the estates. 

Several of the enclosed courts, the shopping centres, and other 
focal points receiving special treatment were particularly admired. 

[he visitors then went on to a newly completed block of 260 flats 

t Speke Hill, Garston. This is an extremely dignified scheme, 
vhere large five-storied blocks and small two-storied buildings are 
combined with excellent effect. 

In the course of the tour the churches of St. Columba and St. 
Christopher, by Mr. B. A. Miller [-1.], were also visited, and we were 

terested to see how the problem of the inexpensive housing estate 
church, combining successfully with its surroundings, vet retaining 
tsecclesiastical character, has been solved. 


SCHOOL 


THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

Exhibitions have recently been held at the Welsh School of Archi- 
tecture, the Technical College, Cardiff. 

rhe first of these, on Wednesday, 14 June, consisted of designs and 
other work prepared by leading students exempted from the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate and Final Examinations, and included the work of 
Mr. P. K. Pope of the Bristol School, winner of the R.I.B.A. Bronze 
Medal, and that of Mr. Eric Mayoreas, winner of the R.I.B.A. Silver 
Medal. 
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M.A. (Bursar of Gonville and Caius College); Mr. Montague Wheeler, 
M.A.; Mr. James Richardson White; Mr. C. B. Willcocks; Mr. T. 
Butler Wilson; Mr. Percy H. Winter; Mr. John Wittet: Mrs. John 
Wittet; Mr. William L. Wood; Mr. John Woollatt, M.C.; Mr. G. 
Grey Wornum; Mrs. G. Grey Wornum; Mr. J. Hubert Worthing- 
ton, O.B.E., M.A.; Mrs. J. Hubert Worthington. 

Miss M. Young; Mr. W. Cecil Young. 


Societies 


Before the party dispersed, Mr. Adamson, the President of the 
Manchester Society of Architects, expressed our thanks to Mr. Keay 
and Mr. Miller for their kindness in showing us their work, and our 
admiration of its quality. 


THE MARITIME ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 

By consent of the members the Maritime Association of Architects 
has now been dissolved. In its place two separate provincial associa- 
tions have been formed—the Nova Scotia Architects’ Association, of 
which Mr. A. E. Priest, Halifax, N.S., is the Secretary, and the 
Architects’ Association of New Brunswick, of which Mr. H. Claire 
Mott, 13 Germain Street, St. John, N.B., is Secretary. 

Both the new Associations are affiliated with the Royal Architec- 
tural Institute of Canada. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 

At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
Mr. G. A. Jellicoe lectured on the new Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. He said that the aim of this theatre was to express the 
spirit of the original Shakespearean theatre in a modern building 
equipped with every up-to-date theatrical device. One unique 
feature of the theatre was the fore-stage, and the auditorium was 
planned on the model of the Wagner Opera house at Bayreuth, so 
that every seat had a good view of the stage. 


NOTES 

The R.I.B.A. Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings was 
shown on 19 June and aroused considerable interest among the 
students and local architects. 

The working drawings shown included those made for the follow- 
ing buildings: 

New premises for the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, Burnham-on- 
Crouch, by Mr. Joseph Emberton. St. Margaret’s House, Wells 
Street, W.1, Messrs. Ricardson and Gill. A small public house and 
the Swansea Civic Centre by Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas. 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 the 
following candidates for membership were elected at the 
Council Meeting held on Monday, 3 July 1933. 
AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1 
Portzic: Proressor Hans, Berlin. 
AS FELLOWS (12 
Hottipay: ALBERT CLIFFORD, B.Arch.Liverpool, A.M.T.P.I. [A. 
1922], Jerusalem. 
LaveNDER: EDWARD PRICE [A. 1922], Letchworth. 
Ross: WALTER Gray [A. 1899], Banstead. 
SawDay: Tom Trevor [A. 1904], Leicester. 
Watson: Paxton Hoop [A. 1889], Reigate. 
WiILSHERE: REGINALD SHARMAN, M.C., P.A.S.I. [.4. 1915], Belfast. 
and the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 
Lxamination: 


HINDERER: CaApTrain CLAUDE MICHAEL Boys, M.C., Nairobi. 

Masey: FREDERICK WILLIAM, Bloemfontein. 

MeEpD_LEy: C.iiFForbD, Leeds. 

PauL: ARTHUR FoRMAN BaALrour, M.C., Edinburgh. 

PooLe: FrRANcIs LEONARD. 

and the following Licentiate who is qualified under Section IV, 

Clause 4 c (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 

CONSTANDUROS: STEPHANOS. 

AS ASSOCIATES (7) 

Ayres: NorMAN Davin [Passed five years’ course at the Welsh School 
of Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Cardiff. 

BricGs: JOHN WILFRED, Dip.Arch.(Leeds) [Passed five years’ course 
at the School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Leeds. 
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CROWTHER: JAMES LEONARD [Passed five years’ course at the School 
Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Leeds. 
GooppvEN: Rosert YorRKE [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 


tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Oxford. 
PARKINSON: JOSEPH LESLIE | Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 





School of Architecture, University of Liverpo 
Final Examination], Liverpool. 


npted trom 


PRESTON: Miss CONSTANCE WINIFRED | Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination] 
UREN: ReGInALD HAROLD | Final]. 


AS LICENTIATES 
Barb: RicHARD HENRY 
3RADSHAW: Donacp, Liverpool. 
Crscinsky: HERBERT 
CoL_pwELL: REGINALD, Huddersfield. 
Covuves: LEONARD JAMES, Newcastle-on-[) 
Evuis: OWEN WILLIAM BeREsForD, P.A.S.1., 
Matone: Henry SALISBURY, Belfa 
NELSON: JOHN PEE! 
WATSON: J AMES, 
Woop: NEVILLE BLACKWELL. 


THOMAS. 


» MLR.San.1 


Junior), ee 
Glasgow. 
Derby. 





R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 
During the month of May 1933 the following were registered 
as Probationers of the Royal Institute: 
BARTLETT: HAROLD, 32 The Avenue, Bedford Park. London, W.4 
JERRY: MAURICE, 20 Beech Grove, Fallowfield, Maz ster I4 
BLACKBURN: JACK, Rest Arrow, Norwood Aver I ton, War- 
rington. 
3ROADBENT: RONALD, 12 Rising Lane, Garden Suburb, Oldham 
Burne: Epwarp ALLAN, Home Farm, Glassonby, Penrith, Cumber- 
land. 
3URROUGHES: BERNARD JOHN, Wanstead, Henley Road, Ipswich 
Suffolk. 
Casson: HUGH MAxweE.t, Little Heath, Basse S ympton 
CHAPMAN: RONALD FREDERICK, 63 Park Street, Spring Bank, Hull 


Coutts: Eric Victor, 98 High Street, Uxbrid 
Corrratro: Hecror, 121 Willifield Way, N.W 
\ 


Crowe: RALPH VERNON, 6 Chapter Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
Evuiotr: JouN HarpyMan, “Hazelside,”’ Market Drayton, Shrop- 
shire. 
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FARRAR: JOHN, “Bank House,’ 60 Beaufort 
Blackpool, Lancs. 

FOwLER: JAMEs, 4 Peddie Street, Dundee. 

FRASER: RuPERT Barrp, **Holmwood,” 50 West Hill, High. ate, x; 

Geers: GeurT Marinus JAcosus, Osnaburgh House Hote! 
Park, N.W. 

GREEN: ALBERT JOHN RUSSELL, 
West Bromwich. 

LIONEL ERICc, 


Avenue, Bispham. 


“Alma House,’ Old Meetine Stree: 


GREGORY: Glyn Garth,” 


dudno. 


12 Caroline Road, Lan. 
Harvey: Ertc Gorpon, 105 Rowlands Road, Worthing, Sussex 
Hirp: JOHN GRENFELL, Newlands, Park Way, London, N.\\.11, 
HoGBeN: DENNIS ALEXANDER, 33 New Street, Ashford, Ke: 
Horwoop: Rosert FREDERICK, 38 Ullet Road, Liverpool 
HowaArtTH: LEONARD, 6 Stanley Street, Haxby Road, Yor! 
Hunter: GeorGe Irvine, Carco, Sanquhar, Dumfriesshi: 
KERMEEN: ALBERT Epwarpb, go Sandford Grove Road, Sheffield - 
LOVEGROVE: CyrRIL Ernest, North End Woods, near High Wycombe. 
Sucks. 
McManus: Puitie Epwarb, 57 Joppa Road, Portobello, Midlothiar 
MaLco”Mson: REGINALD FRANCis, 9 Bladon Drive, Malone Road 
Belfast. 
MARSHALL: ARTHUR CECIL, 
New Zealand. 
Menzies: CHARLES ALEXANDER, Cc 0 Summers, 
\berdeen. 
PLANT: JAMES WILLIAM, “‘Ingestre,”’ 
Head. Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
PoLLon: PHitip Henry, 96 Ravenscroft Road, Beckenham. Kent. 
kK: Ernest GRAHAM, I Fairfax Place, Dartmouth, Dev 
North Road, Hayes End, Middlesex, 
3 Myrtle Terrace, Lancing, Sussex 
lhe Bungalow,” Broadholme, Be!p. 


28 Woodward Road, Mt. Albert, Auck- 
} Devonshi Road 


Birches Head Road, Birch 


Reeves: ARTHUR GEORGE, 17 
SAUNDERS: KENNETH HERBERT, 
STILLMAN: MAURICE JOHNSON, ** 
Derbyshire. 
Joun CHARLES VARLEY, 38 Ulle 
“Olney,” 


STONES t Road, Liverps Ol L, 


PricG: RonaLtp VaARDbDy, Columbia Avenue, S 
Ashfield, Notts. 

VAUGHAN: CHARLES MAXweELL, 16 Morlais Street, Dowlais. Glar 

WarD: ARNOLD, 122 Leicester Road, Syston, ig ser tae 

WHITEHORN: JOHN — ARD, 26 Chaucer Street, Nottingh: 

Witiiams: HERPERT, 13 Albany Road, Southport. 


WRATIH: GEORGE, Old Lise Inn, West Bowling, Bradford, Yorks. 


Notices 


SCALE OF ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES FOR 
SPECULATIVE BUI] DI RS’ WORK 
The attention of members is drawn to the new Scale of 
Architects’ Charges fo Seamenetive ‘Buil lers’ Work approved 
by the Council of the R.I.B.A. on 12 June The scale is 
issued as an inset with this number of the JOURNAL. 


THE R.I.B.A. RALENDAR 1933-34 
The attention of members is drawn to the leaflet enclosed 
with this issue of the JouRNAL. Changes of address, etc., for 
inclusion in the forthcoming issue 


of the A 


should 


be notified to the Secretary R.I.B.A. before Saturday, 
2 September. 
MEMBERS AND PROFESSIONAL AFFIXES 
The Council’s attention has been called more than once to 


the practice, among some members. of adding a striny of letters 
of doubtful value to the affix indicating membership of the 
Roval Institute on their letter paper. 

This is a matter in which the Council obviously cannot dic- 
tate to members, and must trust to their good sense. It should 


that the affix of a chart 1 body of high 


be obvious, however, 





standing is weakened in effect by the addition to it of a string 
of other mysterious designations, some of which probably in- 
dicate no more than the payment of an annual subscription. 


THE R.1.B.A. REGISTER OF ASSISTANTS 
SEEKING ENGAGEMENTS 

Members and Students of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied 
and Associated Societies are reminded that a Register 0! 
Assistants seeking engagements is kept at the offices of the 
Royal Institute. 

An assistant seeking employment should obtain from the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. the necessary form (to be filled up in 
duplicate) on which particulars must be given as to th 
applicant’s age, qualifications, salary required, references, et! 

Che application will hold good for one month from the dat 
of receipt, after which it must be renewed unless the applicant 
has meanwhile obtained employment. 

Architects, whether members of the R.I.B.A. or not, will b 
furnished on application with the names and addresses 
persons desiring employment as assistants, improvers or clerks 
of wo ks as the case may be. Architects applying for assistants 
should give the following particulars of their requirements: 
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») whethc: temporary or permanent engagement; (2) junior 
+ senior 2 sistants; (3) particulars of duties and style of work; 
n salary fered. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
\embers’ subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ contri- 
tions became due on 1 January 1933. 
The amounts are as follows:— 
Fello £5 5 0 
Assoc tes £ 3 § O 
Licentiates 43 3 0 
Students. . ce ft oO 
Subscribers Ai 4 0 


Nore.—By a resolution of the Council dated 20 July 1931, 
the subscriptions of R.I.B.A. members in the transoceanic 
Dominions who are also members of allied societies in those 
Dominions are reduced to the following amounts as from 
| January 1932:— 


Bctiows £3 3 0 
Associates £2 2 Oo 
Licentiates £2 20 


COMPOSITION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 

Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
may become Life Members by compounding their respective 
annual subscriptions on the following basis:— 

For a Fellow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. 

12 guineas), with a further payment of £29 8s. on being 
admitted as a Fellow. 

In the case of members in the transoceanic Dominions 
who are members of allied societies in those Dominions, the 
following basis will operate:—- 

For a Fellow by a payment of £52 10s. (50 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £31 10s. 

30 guineas), with a further payment of £21 (20 guineas) 
on being admitted as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Associate 
the above compositions are to be reduced by £1 1s. per annum 
for every completed year of membership of the Royal Institute 
alter the first five years, and in the case of a Licentiate by £1 Is. 
per annum for every completed year of membership of the 
Royal Institute, with a minimum composition of £6 6s. in 
the case of Fellows and £4 4s. in the case of Associates and 
Licentiates. 


NEW CLASSES OF RETIRED MEMBERS 

Under the provisions of the revised Bye-law No. 15 applica- 
tions may now be received from those members who are eligible 
for transfer to the class of “Retired Fellows,” ‘Retired Asso- 
ciates,” or “Retired Licentiates.” 

The revised Bye-law is as follows:— 

“Any Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has reached the 
age of fifty-five and has retired from practice may, subject to the 
approval of the Council, be transferred without election to the 
class of ‘Retired Fellows,’ ‘Retired Associates,’ or ‘Retired 
Licentiates,’ as the case may be, but in such case his interest in, 
tclaim against the property of, the Royal Institute shall cease. 
The amount of the annual subscription payable by such ‘Re- 
tred Fellow,’ ‘Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall 
ve £1 1s. od., or such amount as may be determined by resolu- 
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tion of the Council, excepting in the case of those who have paid 
subscriptions as full members for thirty years, and who shall be 
exempt from further payment. A ‘Retired Fellow,’ ‘Retired 
Associate,’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall have the right to use 
the affix of his class with the word ‘Retired’ after it, shall be 
entitled to receive the JoURNAL and Kalendar, shall be entitled 
to the use of the Library, and shall have the right to attend 
General Meetings, but shall not be entitled to vote. A ‘Retired 
Fellow,’ ‘Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall not 
engage in any avocation which in the opinion of the Council is 
inconsistent with that of architecture. Nothing contained in 
this Bye-law shall affect the rights of persons who at the date of 
the passing of this Bye-law are members of the classes of ‘Retired 
Fellows’ and ‘Retired Members of the Society of Architects.’ ”’ 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
When members are contemplating applying for appoint- 
ments overseas they are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any available 
information respecting conditions of employment, cost of living, 
climatic conditions, etc. 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Under the provisions of Bye-law 21 the following have 
ceased to be members of the R.I.B.A. 
As Fi llow 
As Associate: 
As Licentiate Se 


Andrew Sharp. 

Francis Roland Foster. 
Leonard Cowtan-Hatton, 
Alexander Stewart. 


Competitions 


LLANDUDNO: PROPOSED BATHING POOL 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
of members to the fact that the conditions of the above compe- 
tition are not in accordance with the regulations of the 
R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
with the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime members should not take part in the compe- 
tition. 


BELFAST : NEW SANATORIUM BUILDINGS 

The Belfast Education Committee are proposing to hold a 
competition for new Sanatorium buildings at Whitcabbey and 
Graymount and Mr. R.S. Wilshere [F.] has been appointed to 
act as Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 

GIDEA PARK: FIVE TYPES OF HOUSES 

The directors of Gidea Park Ltd. invite architects who are 
members or students of the R.I.B.A. to submit in competition, 
designs for five different types of houses, as follows:— 


Class A:—{£400 semi-detached (£800 pair). 
Class B:—£500 semi-detached (£1,000 pair 
Class C:—£650 detached (with garage). 
Class D:—£80o0 detached (with garage). 
Class E:—£900 detached (with garage). 


Professor S. D. Adshead [F.]. 
Mr. A. E. Beresford [F.]. 
Alderman Ewart G. Culpin [F.]. 
Mr. E. Maxwell Fry [A.]. 

Mr. Howard Robertson [F.]. 
Mr. W. Harding Thompson [F.]. 


Assess¢ ys: 
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Premiums: £10 for the first five in each class and a further 
£20 to the author of the best design in each class. 
Competitors may enter for all or any of the competitions. 
Last day for receiving designs: 11 September 1933. 
Last day for questions: 31 July 1933. 
Conditions of the competitions may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Surveyor, Gidea Park Ltd., The Estate Office, 
Hare Street, Gidea Park, Essex. Deposit, 5 


HORNSEY: NEW TOWN HALL 


The Hornsey Town Council invite 


British 
nationality to submit in competition, design Town 
Hall. 

Assessor? Mr. C. ( wile s-\ OVSEY I 

Premiums: £350, £250 and £1 

Last dav for receiving designs: 23 

Last day for questions: 30 May 


SLOUGH: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 


The Slough Urban District Council have dec 
open competition in connection with the new Cour 
which are to be erected at Salt Hill. Pren is of 
and £50 will be offered and Mr. H. S$. Goodhart-Rendel [ 


has been appointed by the President o 


to hold an 
it Offices 


150, £,100 


Assessor. Conditions have not yet bee 


¥ ke Ne 

ton have authorised the holding of a competition for Municipal! 
Offices and extensions to the Library Office 
Conditions have not yet been drawn 


Wihg- 


STOKE NEWINGTON: MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
The Council of the Metropolitan Borou yf St 


COMPETITION RESULT 
STOKE NEWINGTON: FI 


1. Messrs. Howes and Jackman | 41. ]. 
2. Mr. E. M. Joseph [A.]. 


3. Messrs. G. E. S. Streatfeild and M 


[FF.]. 
Members’ 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
Arcurrecr, A.R.I.B.A., M.1.Struct.1 
East, desires Partnership or Senior Assist 
ship. Capital available Wide expe 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 
ARCHITECT Wishes to purchase Partnership 0 
lished Practice. Leeds, West Riding 
essential. Capital available. Apply 


R.I.B.A. 


Column 


NEW PRAC 
Mr. J. A. V. Nisset, B.Arch. [.4.], he 
the Permanent Trustee Building, 25 OC 
New South Wales. He will be pleased to 1 


ACCOMMODATION VAC 


MEMBER has to let a small self-contained 
Moderate rent, inclusive of rates, | 
30x 1963, co S 


AN] 


Cross. 
to approved tenant. 


OFFICES TO LI 
EssExX STREET, SrrkAND. Exceptionally 
contained suite of five rooms, approx 
building, passenger, central heating. Mode 
c/o Secretary R.1.B.A. 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS ly 1933 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Mr. W. H. Ansett [F.] has changed his address to 12 
Square, W.C.1 (Telephone No. : Chancery 8169). 
Mr. VERNER O. Rees has moved his office from go { 
W.6, to 16 Harpur Street, W.C.1 (Tel.: HOLborn 963 


‘ray’s Inn 


‘er Mall, 





A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 
(For property in Great Britain only.) 

REVISED TERMS. 

The A.B.S. Insurance Department is able, throug) the sep 
vices of a leading Assurance Office, to assist an Architect or his 
Client in securing the capital for the purchase of a house onthe 
following terms:— 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 
75 per cent. 
of the value of the property as certified by the Surveyor 
employed by the Office. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 
5 per cent. gross (which, at the present rate of income tax, 
represents 3# per cent. nett). 
LeGAL Costs AND SuRVEY FEE, 
also the amount of the first quarter’s premium on the Endow. 
ment Assurance referred to below, are advanced in addition 
to the normal loan. If the loan is continued for more than 
fifteen years the Survey and Legal Costs will be refunded to the 
Borrower on repayment of the loan. 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges the 
loan at the end of 15 or 20 years or at the earlier death of the 
Borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been arranged 
that provided the Plan and Specification have been approved 
by the Surveyor acting for the Office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a certis 
ficate from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house are 
erected and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 

N.B.—Loans will not be undertaken under this scheme upon: 

(a) Property the value of which is not sufficient to wat. 
rant a loan of at least £500 or of which the value 
exceeds £2,500 ; 

Property of the bungalow type ; 
Property not in the sole occupation of the Borrower, 


Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, 
to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 0434. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions of 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.B.Ay 
and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expressions of the Institute. 





R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
Dates OF PUBLICATION.—1933: 22 July: 5 August; 9 September; 
I4 October. 








